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THE CLOUD THAT LIFTED 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE 

Axel Thorild 

Tormassov 

Sonia Bielensky 
Tatiana 
A Servant 

The time is the present day, in Finland, 
near tielsingfors. 



^CTI 



ji reception-room in SoNiA Bielensky’s 
house. At the back there are two 
French-windows opening on the 
garden, on the left a door leading 

into the antechamber, on the right a 

door leading into another drawing¬ 
room. The time is evening, with a 
moon lighting up the garden. 



The Cloud That Lifted 


last month, and whispered to me, “Don’t 

move; this time I Ve got the fellow”— 

and disappeared into the shadows. . . . 
A few seconds after, I heard a shot, then 
two more, and finally three successive re¬ 
ports, follqjJced by a cry of distress. . . . 
I run to'wards the cry, and nearer than I 
imagined, in a gleam from the moon, clear 
of clouds a moment, I see Sonia’s father 

Stretched on the ground-and just before 

him, against a wall, the man who had fired, 

Still-with his revolver smoking in his 
hand. 


Tormassov 

And then ? 

Tatiana 

Then the moon was covered over again, 
and It grew completely black under the 

trees; I could distinguish nothing more, 
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The Cloud That Lifted 

and the man disappeared. ... I don’t 
know how— 

Tormassov 

What sort of man was it? 

Tatiana . 

It’s very hard to describe. . , , 

Tormassov 

You had never seen him before? 

Tatiana 

Never. 


Tormassov 

A yolng man. 

Tatiana 

Yes. 


I? 



The Cloud That Lifted 
Tormassov 

Of what social standing ? Rich or poor ? 

A worRman, a peasant? . . . 

Tatiana 

No, of $ie leisured class. 

Tormassov 

Fair, brown, a beard, no beard? 
What— 

Tatiana 

AT, when it comes to a definite de¬ 

scription it becomes very difficult. ... I 

am certain that I could easily recognize 

him in a crowd; and still I feel I could 
never manage to describe him. . . . 

Tormassov 

Well, let US leave that for the moment. 

. Who do you think fired the first 

shot? 
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The Cloud That Lifted 
Tatiana 
The murderer. 

Tormassov 

What makes you think so? . . . 

Tatiana 

I’m quite certain of it. . . . 

Tormassov 

We have to make absolutely certain of 

this point; it is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance. . . . Let us see. ... Can you re¬ 
member if the sound, the strength, the 
volume of the six shots were exactly alike? 

Tatiana 

Yes.... Perhaps.... Very nearly. 

Tormassov 

I know that such harharous things are 

not what girls dream of and ponder. 



I'he Cloud That Lifted 
But I will help you. ... Let's see . . . 

the revolver Blelensky used, which has 

been handed over to me, is a service re¬ 
volver, a heavy-calibre Nagant, of a 

model that is seldom found in ordinary 

trade. . It is probable, therefore, or 
nearly certain, “that the report it makcS 

must be louder and more violent than 
that of the murderer’s weapon, and 

so?. . . 


Tatiana 

Indeed, now I remember. . . . The 

first shot was a light one, then three more 

violent, then three not so loud. . . . 

Tormassov 

Just what I expected. . . . The first 

shot is fired by the murderer.... Bie* 

lensicy replies with the three more violent 

reports; and that corresponds with the 
15 
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three empty shells found in the chamber of 

his pistol. . . . That is what we had to 

prove. The fact is incontestable, and 

proves beyond dispute that there was an 
ambush and a premeditated attack. We 

have a murderer to deal withy.’. . And 
then, to come back to facts, you found 

the victim lying on the ground? . . . 

Tatiana 

Yes, across the alley, and not far from 

the outside wall of the garden. ... I 

stooped over him ... he was in the 

death-rattle. ... I raised his head and 

held it as well as I could. ... I called 

out for help, and at last somebody ran 

up to US. . . . 

Tormassov 

He never spoke? 

l6' 
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Tatiana 

He never said another word. . . . 

They carried him to his bed, and he was 

hardly laid on It before he died without 
regaining consciousness. ... The bullet, 
as you know| had gone through the nape 
of the neck afld touched the spinal 

cord. . . . 


Tormassov 

The whistle you mentioned just now, 

was tRat a signal? ... Do you think the 

murderer was not alone? . . . 

Tatiana 

I had a very clear impression of the 

flight of several men running in different 

directions. . . . 


Tormassov 

Were the garden gates shut? 


n 



Tatiana 

The walls are easy to climb. . . . 

Tormassov 

To what extent was he alarmed by the 

threatening letters he was c^jitinually re¬ 
ceiving? . , . He never spoiie to me 

about them. . . . 


Tatiana 

Since the two attempts on his life last 

month he was always on his guard, sus- 

picious, distrustful, nervous, anxious, but 
he never spoke of his fears. ... All the 

same, I remember once, two days before 

the murder, while we were talking quietly 

at night in the drawing-room, he got up 

quickly and went to the window, exclaim¬ 

ing, “There’s somebody prowling about 

tlie liouse.” He wanted to go out, to 

hunt |bout. . . . We kept him back, 



The Cloud That Lifted 
thinking it was just nerves that alarmed 

him, or made him angry, rather, for it 

roused more anger in him than fear. 

Tormassov 

That wa^the unlucky thing about it! 

. . . When anything vexed or thwarted 

him he would always hurl himself at it 

like a wild bull. But all this supposes a 
long expected, coolly planned attempt 
against him. ... I had warned him. . . . 
He h(id rather a heavy hand lately, and 
wouldn’t believe in the reawakening of 
the Scandinavian movement, terrorist Or 
nihilist movement if you like; the name 

does n’t matter a bit, for the three things 

are one and the same, and it is simply the 

forces from underneath that are rising up 

against order. ... And theii in spitc of 

all my advice he went obstinately on liv¬ 
ing in this old isolated, lonely, dangerous 
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house. But since a crime has actually 

been committed I am glad it should be a 
political one. For political crimes, be¬ 
ing more aiairs of intelligence than other 

kinds, leave more strongly marked traces, 

and betray themselves just k much the 

more easily the more ingeniously planned 

they are.. .. Anyhow, I have already 

more than one starting-point, and I think 
I have found a line of scent. . . . 

Tatiana 

Really? 


Tormassov 

What’s that noise at the garden win¬ 
dow? = . . Did you hear? . . . 


Tatiana 

At the third window?... Oh, yes, I 
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know. . . . Tliat is the branch of a tree 
that taps on the pane. ... It has given 

US a shiver more than once already.... 

Tormassov 

There is rfb wind. 

4 

Tatiana 

There is always a certain amount of a 

breeze blowing at this corner of the house 

^ving on the valley. 

Tormassov 

Yes, I am following up a scent. . . . 

I'm looking for a man who saw the mur¬ 
derer running away—or one of his accom¬ 
plices, at any rate. A man who knows 

him—-recognized him . . . and it seemS 

has spoken about it without being willing 

to give the name. . . . This man has dis- 
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appeared ... is hiding most likely, but 
I think I am close on his track. . . . An¬ 
other person, for whom I am searching 
also, spoke of some one he had seen 
prowling round the park on several days 
together, before the murSer. ... All 
this will link up and come together and be 
made clear. . . . Soon I shall manage to 
lay my hand on the people suspected . . . 
to bring them to you, to set them face 
to face with you . . . and you will de¬ 
cide the matter finally; for there f^^as no 
one but you who saw, in any way that can 
be called seeing. ... So that you are the 
great judge, the only judge. ... In the 
mean time I have something stronger 
than mere hope, and I was counting on 
telling our poor dear Sonia this latest 
good news; but since she is still asleep 
I will come back later. . . . There is 
nothing, I know there is nothing that 
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can lighten her grief and distress ex¬ 
cept the prompt and justly merited pun¬ 
ishment of the murderer. 

Tatiana 

She thinks^ of nothing else now. ... I 
don’t know her now when she speaks 
about it ... so gentle as she always 
is, so indulgent, so forgiving and kind, 
she has suddenly become implacable, and 
only lives to avenge her father. . . . 

Tormassov 

She is right. . , . We must make an 
example. . . . Good-bye. . . . Tell her 
... no, don’t say anything beforehand. 
I ’ll come back this evening, and I ’ll tell 
her myself. . . . Don’t show me out; I 
know the old house. 

[He goes out on the left. When 
Tatiana 'w quite certain he is 
23 
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gone, she goes and opens one of 
the French windows in the back¬ 
ground. Enter AxEt very cir¬ 
cumspectly.] 





Scene II 

fAxEL; Tatiana.^ 

0 

Axel 

You are alone? . , . 

Tatiana 

Yes. 

Axei, 

Where is Sonia? . . . 

Tatiana 

Asleep. 

Axel 

How is she? . . . 
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Tatiana 
Not very well. 


Axel 

Whati? ... Not well? . . . TeU 

me. . . . 


TatianA 

Don’t be disturbed; the danger is over. 
. . . Her nerves are greatly shaken, and 
the doctor was afraid, and is afraid even 
now, of something wrong with the brain 
if any new emotions come to give her a 
fresh shock. . . . She is asleep ... the 
first moment of relaxation and rest she 
has had for five days. 

Axel 

Who was that with you? 

Tatiana 

Tormassov, who is in charge of the in- 
26 
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quiry. ... We will have to arrange 
some other signal. ... He noticed the 
tapping of the branch on the pane. . . . 
In any case it is n’t possible now for you 
to come here again. . . . The garden is 
watched by Tormassov’s detectives. . . . 
I don’t even understand how you managed 
to get into it now without being seen, 
and you will have to take extraordinary 
precautions to get out again. . . . 

. Axel 

All right, we’ll see. ... I must sec 
Sonia. 


Tatiana 

You shall see her . . . she will call me 
as soon as she is awake. 


Axel 

I can’t stand it any longer. ... I 
27 
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have made up my mind. ... I can’t stand 
it, and it is impossible for me to go on hid¬ 
ing the truth from her. ... As long as 
her father’s body was here, actually in 
the house . . . yes . . . there was an 
excuse, a pretext for silence. . . . And, 
besides, I was only abk to come to her 
for a moment, and in secret, in the midst 
of such an agony of despair that every 
word that might have been said would 
have been strangled in tears. But now 
I neither can nor will. . . . When I 
think that in a moment she will open that 
door, and that her first movement will be 
to throw herself into my arms . . . and 
I ... No 1 No ... it has gone on 
long enough. 

Tatiana 

If it means your dealing her this blow, 
you shall not see her. 

28 
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Axel 

I shall be the judge of that. 

Tatiana 

You shall not see her until you swear to 
say nothing to her to-day. ... I don’t 
ask you to keep the truth hidden from 
her, but just not to reveal it to her until 
she is strong enough to hear it. 

Axel 

A man and a woman have different 
ideas as to duty and honesty, and I will 
not take my cue from a woman. 

Tatiana 

I know ... a man, just to be rid of 
a secret that burdens him, to be able to 
draw untroubled breath, a man is ready 
to sacrifice the very life of the thing he 
loves. 
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Axel 

But just think. ... I am becoming 
. . . I am beyond forgiveness; I have no 
excuse now; I would not deserve to be 
called a man if I take a single kiss from 
her before telling her of the dreadful 
thing that lies between as! ... I have 
delayed only too long already! ... I 
ought to have cried out the unimaginable 
truth to her on the night itself! ... I 
have no more than just enough strength 
left to reveal it to her, to go away, to lose 
all, to disappear and make an end! 

Tatiana 

It is n’t yourself and your position you 
should be thinking of, but hers. . . . 
Anyhow, it is quite a simple matter; it 
depends on me whether you see her or 
not, and you shall not see her until I 
have your pledged word. 

30 
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Axel 


Where have you got this determination 
from, Tatiana; I don’t recognize you at 
all. 


Tatiana 

V 

I am defending what I love. I am de¬ 
fending the girl who received me in a way 
no sister in the world could have 
done . . . who consoled me, encouraged 
me, brought me back to life from the 
depths of an unfathomable, unescapable 
distress ... to whom I owe everything, 
even the energy with which I am fighting 
against you so as to spare her a trial that 
would kill her. . . . 

Axel 

Very well, then, I shall not speak to¬ 
day. 
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Tatiana 

[Holding out her hand to him.] 
Thanks; now you prove to me that you 
know how to love her as she deserves to 
be loved. 


Axel • 

In exchange, I insist on something. 
Tatiana 

What? . . . 


Axel 

That you say nothing to her, either; 
that you must make no allusion and no 
insinuation under pretext of preparing her 
mind. ... She must be told by my 
mouth, and by no other. 


Tatiana 

That is clearly understood. . . . And 
32 
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yet before coming to that, I want to tell 
you everything that is in my mind. . . . 
We have been friends for a long, long 
time. Axel. ... It is nearly three years 
now, I think, since we first met each other; 
it was I who brought you and made you 
know the woman'you were to love. . . . 
Sometimes it seems to me as if I were the 
elder sister and guardian of that love 
which I have seen spring up under my 
eyes. ... It seems to me that 1 am the 
more bound to watch over its happiness 
since it was not without a pang that I 
saw it grow and flourish. ... I can say 
it to you now, since it is a thing of the 
past, and passed away. ... I loved you, 
'Axel, or at least I thought I loved you. 
... As you were in love with our dear 
Sonia, you never suspected this love of 
mine that never said a word. 
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Axel 

Tatiana 1 

Tatiana 

Do not pity me; my love is not dead. 

. . . It has changed its shape, and has 
bent itself wholly on ycur happiness, the 
happiness of you both. . . . My part 
seems a little sad, but it has its smiling 
moments; and you could never imagine 
how sweet it is to be in love with the 
happiness of those we love, even while 
that happiness, the more it increases, re¬ 
moves them the further from us. . . . 

Axel 

My dear, kind Tatiana! . . . 

Tatiana 

Let us say no more of these things, which 
are of so little significance at this mo- 
34 
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ment. . . . This is what I wanted to say 
to you. ... It is very difficult, but per¬ 
haps you will understand me in a moment. 

Axel 

Tell me. ... 

Tatiana 

You have made up your mind to de¬ 
stroy, and you are on the point of poison¬ 
ing in its very well springs the most beau¬ 
tiful, the deepest, the most perfect love 
that any one could ever find. . . . And 
for what? Merely to obey a first inevi¬ 
table and instinctive impulse of selfishness, 
to relieve yourself of a scruple and an 
anxious thought that you ought to have 
courage enough to bear singly by your* 
self till the end of your life. 

Axel 

Speak more clearly. . . . 

3 35 
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Tatiana 

You have killed Sonia’s father, by a 
mere accident, without knowing it, with¬ 
out intending it; but this death, in all 
justice and in all conscience, was as far 
remote from you as if it had come from 
the fall of a tree or ®f a rock. You 
would not blame yourself had you seen 
the tree fall or the rock crash down; no 
more should you accuse yourself because 
a bullet, unintended and astray, struck the 
person you could not discern in the dark¬ 
ness, and whose mere presence you could 
not even have suspected. . . . For I was 
there, remember. ... I know what I 
know. ... I saw what I saw, and I tell 
myself that in your place I would not say 
a word, and that I would be strong 
enough to keep locked away in my own 
heart that dreadful blunder of chance 
and thq night. 
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Axel 

Tatiana! 

Tatiana 

Axel? . . . 

Axel 

You belong to'another race, and that is 
why I summon up my patience and try 
to tell myself that you cannot understand. 
But this must be the last time you say such 
things to me. . . . 

Tatiana 

Why? . . . 

Axel 

Because I should take such steps as 
would prevent you from seeing Sonia ever 
again. . . . Now let us talk of something 
else. . . . Tormassov has just gone from 
here; what does he know? 

37 
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Tatiana 

Nothing definite. ... He is hunting 
for a man who saw the murderer, as they 
call him, running away, and who it ap¬ 
pears has talked about it without being 
willing to give the name. This man has 
disappeared, and it is believed that he is 
hiding. Did you meet with any one in 
your flight? 

Axel 

When I had climbed the wall, I do be¬ 
lieve I was seen by some one passing by, 
some one I do not know, and who, I am 
quite sure, does not know me either. . . . 

Tatiana 

Another person whom he is also look¬ 
ing for spoke of an individual that had 
been seen more than once prowling around 
the palk. . . . 
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Axel 

I take such careful precautions that I 
have no fears on that score. ... So, 
then, there is very little. . . . Did he 
question you again? . . . 

Tatiana 

Yes. 


Axel 

What did you say to him? 

Tatiana 

I repeated what I had said at the first 
questioning, and laid more stress on the 
idea of an ambush and a political crime, 
so as to throw him off the scent. 

Axel 

That is rather dangerous. 
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Tatiana 

No, it’s all too vague. ... I made no 
clear statement except that I had seen 
right in front of me, in full light, the man 
who fired the fatal shot; so that in case 
of need, if the search should light on you, 
I should be able to fail to recognize 
you. . . . 

Axel 

He has no suspicion? 

Tatiana 

About you? ... All the time you 
have been coming here secretly into this 
lonely and deserted garden, nobody, not 
even a servant, has ever suspected your 
presence. As for Tormassov, he does n’t 
even know of your existence 1 

Axel 

Sonia’s father never spoke to him 
about mjs, then ? 

40 
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Tatiana 

Sonia’s father hardly knew you at all. 
... He had driven you away, once for 
all, in an explosion of wrath; he never 
admitted the possibility of any resistance 
to his will; and'so he imagined he had 
abolished you, and he was too proud and 
too taciturn ever to speak about it to 
any one, not even to his oldest friend. 

Axel 

And then, in any case, it does n’t mat¬ 
ter; my judge is Sonia. . . . She will wel¬ 
come me or send me away; and if she 
sends me away, I will go and give myself 
up. . , . Under the dictator’s regime we 
are now enjoying it means execution 
within twenty-four hours, and that is all I 
ask. . . . 
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Tatiana 

I think I Ve heard her walking about 
in her room for some minutes al¬ 
ready. . . . [Listening.] She has got 
up. . . . [Opening the door on the right.] 
She is coming down the stairs. . . . 
Above everything, be careful, and remem¬ 
ber your promise. 

[S/ic goes out to meet SoNiA, and 
the next moment comes back with 
her.] 
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Scene III 

[Sonia; Tatiana; Axel.] 

Sonia 

[Pale with her eyes wide and shining, 
feverish and shivering.] Axel! [To 
Tatiana in a reproachful tone, while she 
throws herself into Axel’s arms.] And 
you never let me know 1 . . . 

Tatiana 

You were asleep . . . the doctor had 
forbiddeiryou to be awakened on any pre¬ 
text whatever. . . . 

Sonia 

How stupid you all are, everybody that 
43 
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is n’t in love I What sleep could be half 
as good as the presence of the one I find 
once more and embrace at last! [To 
Axel.] Have you been here long? . . . 

Axel 

No, Tatiana was tellihg— 

Sonia 

It is really you, your hands and your 
very arms, your eyes, your real self come 
back to me again once more! . . . 

Axel 

[Noticing that she grows pale and tot¬ 
ters.] Sonia! What is the matter? 

Sonia 

Nothing . . . nothing . . . sometimes 
I have a passing touch of faintness. . . . 
Ah I I no longer believed it, and I be- 
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r» 

lieved in nothing any more. ... I 
could n’t imagine your existence and your 
presence. . . . Where were you? What 
were you doing? . . . Why did I not see 
you any more? . . . 


Axel 

They told me it was Impossible. . . . 
Sonia 

Who told you that? . . . Why? . . . 
Because I was weeping? . . . But that 
was just the time. . . . Ah, yes! I know 
. . . ah! always to be hiding ... to 
meet like wrong-doers, all because of the 
hate that fed and fostered this crime. 
Ah, I am tired of it all I . . . disgusted, 
sickened! . . . Now it’s all over . . . 

there will be no more struggles, no more 
parties, no more country, no more in¬ 
trigues. ... I will have no more af all 
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these about me. ... I won’t have*them, I 
tell you! ... Ah! I have paid my 
share, and I have paid yours, too! . . . 
Now it is enough; do you not think it is 
enough. Axel? ... Yes, and to prove it 
you shall take up my duty, my appointed 
task. Oh, without betraying your own 
folk! . , . But this unparalled stroke at 
last gives us the right to think only of 
ourselves ... the old duties are dead 
and gone; there remains only one and you 
can take it up, for beyond the others it 
is a duty of simple justice, which even 
the bitterest enemies may join in loving! 
. . . I have never hated before, but this 
time I hate! . . . and you hate with me! 
Tell me you do; you must, for I need 
you, and I need to be helped. 

Axel 


Sonia! . . . 
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Sonia 

Yes! Yes! Yes! . . . one might 
think you do not feel it as yet. I can 
understand that you have not pondered 
day and night as I have . . . you will see 
... but to be able to love we must know 
how to hate. Imagine the man that com¬ 
mitted this outrage going away quietly 
and peacefully, free and proud through 
life, as though it was nothing! . . . Ah, 
no, no! ... I am in his path, and you 
will be in his path, too! ... If others 
forget him, we will never forget. . . . 
We will seek and search everywhere, for 
years if need be, but we will find the track. 
... I am all for men avenging their 
wrongs. ... Yes, we can forgive when 
it is ourselves . . . though there is too 
much forgiving in the world ... but 
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the wrong done to those we love—^not 
that, never! . . . 

Axel 

Sonia, calm yourself ... you are 
growing terribly excited; you are beside 
yourself; and you a^e doing yourself 
harm. 


Sonia 

I am not excited; I am easing my grief, 
relieving my hate. . . . This is the first 
time I have been allowed to speak. I 
have been choking, stifling, do you hear? 
. . . You know what there is to 
know? . . . 


Axel 

Tatania has told me. 


Sonia 

It jyas never one of your people that 
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could have done it. That is impossible; 
I am certain of iti ... It is too ugly, 
too cowardly! . . . What do you 
think? . . . 


Axel 

I think with you that none of my peo¬ 
ple .. . but there are others. . . . 

Sonia 

No! ... no! ... I was sure of it. 
. . . And, then, you have told me twenty 
times over that neither you nor your peo¬ 
ple ever employed such means to pull 
down an enemy. . . . No, no, the people 
who are near you could never do that. 
. . . There is no shadow of doubt, it was 
an ambush and an assassination. 

Axel 

That is not proved. ... It might,also 
49 



have been by chance, perhaps some mis¬ 
take. ... 

Sonia 

A mistake! . . . a chance! . . . what 
a pure chance it must be that brings the 
traitor sneaking like that into the victim’s 
garden! . . . and the bullet in the neck 
and the gang in their places 1 

Axel 

A gang in their places? . . . There 
was never any question of— 

Sonia 

Ask Tatiana. ... Is n’t that so? you 
are sure there were five or six. 

Tatiana 

Five or six, I don’t know. ...I’m 
not sure about anything, since I could see 
nothing. 
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Sonia 

No, but anyhow you believe— 
Tatiana 

I did get the impression that in fact 
several persons— 

Sonia 

[To Axel.] But you, what have you 
heard? . . . Tatiana told me you were 
searching eagerly and that you already 
had found a scent. 

Axel 

I did n’t say that ... I am still only 
dealing with the vaguest hints and signs. 

Sonia 

No matter, what are they? . . . You 
must neglect nothing. . . . You have a 
better chance than Tormassov or anjjr one 
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else to discover the ttuth. . . . Every¬ 
body speaks freely before you ... no 
one has any mistrust. . . . Let us see 
now. . . . What motive? ... Is it a 
political crime? . . . But no, that you 
would know. . . . And it was not for 
robbery ... so then it was for revenge 
. . . a personal revenge. . . . Come, 
what do you know about it? . . . Why 
do you say nothing? . . , 

Axel 

I will tell you what I know when I have 

anything certain. . . . 

Sonia 

But no ... do not let us fold our 
arms and wait for certainties. . . . They 
never come in that way; that is how they 

escape us. . . . Let us take everything 
that„offers . . . that is real certainty! 
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Why these reticences? ... Do you not 
venture to speak befpre Tatiana? . . . 
My dearest Tatiana 1 See her clear, fresh 
face! She was my one only refuge in 
these days of weeping, and she talked to 
me about you. [To Tatiana.] But in¬ 
deed and indeed, f understand, he would 
rather see me alone. You must know 
that in spite of everything you are a third 
person, and he does not know yet that 
we are but one heart, you and I. 


[Tatiana goes out. Sonia stag- 

gers to the divan and sinks down 
on it . Axel runs to her and 
holds her in his arms .] 
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SCE'NE IV 
[Axel; Sonia.] 

Axel 

Sonia! . . . you are all pale . . . 
your hands are burning and trembling. 
. . . Come into my arms, my poor dar¬ 
ling Sonia. . . . You are altogether 
worn out, and indeed you are wrong to 
be so excited. . . . Tatiana tells me the 
doctor is uneasy and insists that you are 
to rest and not to think about . . . 

Sonia 

It’s nothing. ... I am better... 

it is just a little fatigue and the remains of 
my fever. ... It’s my nerves recovering 
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from the strain. But there now ... I 
am born again. . . . The best rest is in 
your arms; that was what I was waiting 
for, and that is my one cure. ... Ah, I 
needed them as one might need shade on 
a burning desert. ... I need your calm 
and your steadfastdoyalty, and your mere 
presence has brought me back to life, al¬ 
ready. ... I was calling, calling you 
without ceasing, and you never came at 
all_ 

Axel 

But indeed I did; I came at the very 
first moment; only you seemed not to see 
me or hear me. . . . 

Sonia 

At the first moment ... Ah! I nO 
longer knew who came or who went. . . . 

For an instant I thought really that my 
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reason was oozing away from every part 

of my body. I no longer dared to speak, 
to listen, to look. I felt that my life, that 

my whole being no longer held to any¬ 

thing. But you cannot understand, you 

could never understand the wrong, the in¬ 
jury that I have suffered, and what I have 

lost. ... He was not a father like 
other fathers: a simple, kind old man, in¬ 
dulgent, attentive. . . . 

Axel 

Come, my darling Sonia, you are tiring 

yourself still more, instead of resting 

quietly, quietly in my arms. ... Let us 

have done with these memories that kindle 

your anguish afresh. 


Sonia 

No, no, they soothe it, they calm it. 

. . . I must speak of it, and all I say of 
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It helps to bring me back to peace. . . . 
You did not know him. . . . You never 

saw him except that once when he was 

angry. . . . But you would have loved 

him. ... He looked forbidding and ter¬ 
rifying to any one that did n’t know. . . . 
People thought he was reserved, pas¬ 
sionate, tyrannical; they could see his sud¬ 
den violent fits of rage. . . . His rage 
was often blind, it is quite true ... but it 
was his strength seeking some outlet, and 

it was all quickly forgotten in such kindly 

regrets. . . . They said his ideas were 

narrow and obstinate and out of date, but 

what of that? . . . He thought he was 
serving his master and Holy Russia. . . . 

And after all it was a great idea, that 

idea, too. ... I never approved it, but 

I admired his faithfulness.... You, you 

serve another idea, and I do not judge 
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you. . . . But why should men hate one 

another because they follow two paths 
that are not the same? . . . But you 

would have loved him, and he would have 

loved you. . . . And he understood 

everything, he lit up everything, he soared 

above everything he did. ... I adored 

you in him, ... I love him still in you. 
. . . If my arms clasp you like this, in 
spite of my grief, if I can give you kisses 

through my tears, it is because his mem¬ 
ory— 

Axel 

No . . . no . . . 

Sonia 

What I . . . You push me away I . . , 
What is it? . . . 


Axel 

I am not pushing you away, but I want 
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to change the course of these thoughts 
that give you so much pain. . . . 


Sonia 

But no, they are doing me good. . . . 

So you don’t understand that they are 

necessary to me, and that I would stifle if 
they did not pour out of my bursting 
heart. ... It is by thinking of all he 
was to me that I imagine myself once 
more in possession of what I have lost. 

... I drew from him even in my very 

childhood as one might draw from a spring 

that Is always full and never ruffled or tur¬ 
bid. . . . He was never a mere father. . . . 

A father! an easy word to say . . . and 

yet the word means nothing unless it means 

everything. ... He was my friend, my 

brother in every game, in every smile, the 
sage of every day and every thought. 
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. . . Ahl if you had known. . . . How 

strange it is that some one has to 
be dead for us to see him at last in all 

his true reality! ... He thought he 

hated you and wished you ill, and he 
thought, too, that you detested him. . . . 
That makes you smile. : . . 


No. . 


Axel 


Sonia 

You have forgiven him? . . . 

Axel 

Yes. . . . 

Sonia 

He was so whole-heartedly inflexible; 

when I spoke of you to him, he went Into 

a wild rage! He said that never should 
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the worst enemy of the Czar, one of the 
heads of the band that is keeping Finland 

in turmoil ... he said that rather than 

give his daughter to one of the brigands 

who . . . well, I don’t know what he 

said. . . . And on my side I was amused; 
I felt so sure in heality, and I smiled at 

him and I smiled at you. ... A few 
more days, I said to my own self, a few 
weeks longer, and they will come together, 
they will get to know each other and they 

will adore each other. ... I was in no 

Impatient hurry; I was not uneasy; it was 

inevitably certain. You were bound to 

love each other, since I loved you both. 

... If he had been your father you 
could not have been more like him in 
everything he was to those who knew his 

hCSrt Jfld Ills ideas. . . . When I see you 

there, and the more I look at you. . . . 
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Look me in the face.. .. Why do you 

drop your eyes? . . . One might say 

that you bear him a grudge still. 

Axel 

No, but I think if I had known him 

better this dreadful thing might possibly 

never have happened I 

Sonia 

Why ?. . . 

Axel 

I don’t know. . . . One never knows. 

. . . Often the smallest movement, the 

slightest chance alters a whole destiny. 

Sonia 

Perhaps, yes, who knows? ... He 

would have been there, between us two, 

to-day or to-morrow. . . . His smile will 
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always be something lacking to my hap¬ 

piness. ... A father’s smile upon his 

daughter’s love is a powerful charm 
against fear or mischance. ... I am. 
looking at you again. . . . Like you, he 
had so clear, so transparent a face that 

the smallest thought held back and not dis¬ 
closed filled it with anguish and reproach. 
In him I could see everything, just as I 

could see in you if you ever wished to 
hide anything from me. . . . And to 

think that all this—by one single stupid 
blow . . . without excuse, without rea¬ 
son ... I am not a cruel woman . . . 

I have found forgiveness for everything 

... but not for this, never, never! . . . 

I would shatter the branch, I would grind 

the Stone to powder that had Stricken him 

hy chance ; whatever was the motive, who¬ 
ever was the doer of the deed nothing can 
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ever excuse it. . . . We will find him. 
. . . I dedicate my life to the task; you 
will help me, will you not? You will 
throw into it all your ardour, your 
strength, your courage; you will give up 
everything else, think of nothing but him; 
and our sweetest kisses will unite in the 
love that seeks for justice. 

[Enter Tatiana.] 
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Scene V 

[Axel; Sokia; Tatiana.]- 
Tatiana 

Tormassov is coming back ... he is 
crossing the park. [To Axel.] Go and 
hide. 

Sonia 

Why? . . . There is nothing to conceal 
now. . . . What other people think Is 
nothing to us here any more. ... I will 
introduce Axel to him. 

Tatiana 

No, no, not to-day. . . . Believe me. It 
will be better not. . . . There ara rea- 
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sons . . . you shall hear them later. . . . 
Isn’t that so, Axel? ... I hear him 
coming. ... 


Axel 

I will wait out in the park. . . . 

Tatiana 

No, don't trust the park. . . . Here 
. . . here. 

[She Snakes Axel go out by the door 
on the right, and goes with him, 
coming back towards the end of 
the scene between Tormassov and 
Sonia. Enter Tormassov by the 
door on the left.] 
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Scene VI 

[Tormassov; Sonia; then Tatiana.] 
Tormassov 

lEntering.] So there you are, up and 
about, Sonia? . . . How are you? I 
have good news, great news. 

Sonia 

What is it? 

Tormassov 

If it is true, and I think it is, that an 
invisible power brings the murderer back 
to the scene of his crime, ours is taken. 

Sonia 

No?:. . . How? . . . Where is^he? 
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Tormassov 

Here, most likely. . . . The man has 
been seen prowling among the shubberies 
in the avenue and then climbing the wall 
of the garden. ... I have had the park 
surrounded. ... He is taken in the net. 
. . . Now we have to put our hand on 
his person. . . . We are going to beat 
the grounds systematically for him. . . . 
I have my men. 


Sonia 

I will be your guide. 
[They go o«r.] 


Curtain 
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The same scene. Next morning. 



ACT II 
Scene I 

[Sonia; Tatiana.] 

Tatiana 

[Comes up to Sonia, places herself on 
the edge of the arm-chair in which the 
latter is sitting, and puts her arm tenderly 
about her neck.] You seem very quiet 
and calm this morning, my big Sonia; 
your cheeks are getting back their beauti¬ 
ful clear colour. What a nice thing you 
are to kiss like this I 

Sonia 

[Kissing her in turn.] You too, ^^ou 
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are nice ... it is like drinking the dew 
of the morning ... all crystal, azure, 
rosy, dewy, dawn-like. ... Yes, I feel 
myself stronger and almost rested in spite 
of the emotions of last night. ... I slept 
like a good little child, and I almost re¬ 
proach myself a little for that, for in¬ 
deed nature and life, if we let them, 
would be in such dreadful haste to forget 
our most tragical despairs. . . . 

Tatiana 

I was so afraid that last night’s alarm 
and that fruitless pursuit in the park, 
these fresh emotions just as you were re¬ 
covering from your fever attack, might 
have made us lose all that five days of 
healing tears had done to overcome your 
anguish. ... I love you so tenderly and 
so deeply, my big Sonia. ... I owe you 
so many, many things; and I know so well 
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that I shall never have anything to give 
you but my kisses, the kisses of a harm¬ 
less little sister. , . . 


Sonia 

A little sister who has saved me from 
the shadows. . . .. You have been so 
good, so devoted through these long black 
days when I would have been lost without 
one gleam of light if you had not been 
there. 


Tatiana 

You know the doctor was very uneasy 
about you last night. ... He was afraid 
of . . . what is it? ... a brain fever 
. . . and then I don’t know what all— 
I’ve forgotten the name. . , . And our 
good Tormassov was in despair when he 
heard how stupid he had been and how 
dangerous it was to subject you to any 
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great excitement. ... I hadn’t been 
able to warn him. ... He was so happy 
over his good news; he thought he had 
the guilty person in his hands, and his 
zeal is so immense. . . . 

Sonia 

Yes, his zeal touches me. ... He 
adored my father. . . . But I think he 
is full of very simple-minded illusions. 
... He has remained faithful to ancient 
methods that suppose a murderer must 
needs come and parade about the scene 
of his crime every night. . . . We are 
no longer at that point. ... We are 
dealing here with something far more ad¬ 
vanced. . . . Axel and myself, we shall 
have to come to his help, or else our enemy 
will be at large for a long time yet. . . . 
But I have no fears. . . . From this very 
day I am setting to work, and I can’t tell 
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why, but something tells me I am near 
my goal. . . . 


Tatiana 

Shall I tell you ? . . . I know why the 
murderer got away last night. . . , 

Sonia 

How? . . . 

Tatiana 

Because he was n’t in the garden at 
all. ... 

Sonia 

You thought of that on the spot, with¬ 
out help or trying? . . . But we must 
take note of it. ... You would make a 
wonderful examining magistrate. . . . 

Tatiana 

No, it is n’t what you think, and I have 
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hardly the heart to make fun. . . . But I 
don’t know what ought to be done, and I 
wish you were in my place. 

Sonia 

Your preamble discloses serious tor¬ 
ment at heart; it will presently give birth 
to some terrible and playful enigma, some 
huge and innocent scruple. It came last 
night direct from your moon-country, 
where the babies are lovely but a little 
unruly. Come, now ; let us have the mon¬ 
ster. ... We shall know at once if it 
has solid ribs, or if, like so many others, 
it turns into dew at the first cock¬ 
crow. . . . 


Tatiana 

I am not brave enough to tell it you this 
morning. ... You seem so happy, so 
sure of the future. 
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Sonia 

I am not happy, but full of confidence, 
and a strength that I do not recognize 
sustains and shines on me. . . . 

Tatiana 

You see. ... It will be better for me 
to remain silent. . . . 

Sonia 

Come, I will help you along. ... I 
am sure it is still the old phantom return¬ 
ing, that you have found it again in the 
depths of your heart . . . that you love 
Axel still? . . . 


Tatiana 

Nol . . . 

Sonia 

No! it’s not that now? . . • Have 
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you lost your ring, or your pearl neck¬ 
lace? . . . Come, help me to it then; 
I Ve nothing else to suggest, I tell 
you. . . . 


Tatiana 

First of all I want, to ask your ad¬ 
vice. . . . 


Sonia 

What, again? I give you advice every 
day; what do you do with it, and what be¬ 
comes of all my monitions? ... I have 
never found the slightest hint or trace 
of them in your life. ... You receive 
them with a smile, like beautiful flowers 
whose perfume one breathes in for a 
moment, and which are then left to lie 
forgotten on the table. . . . And upon 
my word it’s the wisest thing to do with 
them. . . . And, anyway, what does it 
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matter? ... my garden of counsels is 
all but inexhaustible ... I have ten 
thousand left that will never be taken. 
. . . But what is it this time? . . . 

Tatiana 

This time I wHl follow your advice at 

once. . . . 


Sonia 

That’s the way, in the very moment I 
give it to you, for fear it might evaporate 
like all the others; for I think that too 
fine counsellings have subtle perfumes that 
don’t linger for as much as a moment. 

Tatiana 

Don’t go on laughing, I beg you, Sonia 
. . . this is so grave and so sad. . . . 

Sonia 

Come, I am serious, since you a^e so 
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grave. You know well enough that I am 
only laughing like this to cheat my tears. 
. . . Now, then, come to me and kiss 
me; I am listening and I love you 
dearly. . . . 


Sonia 

No, I can’t say it and kiss you at the 
same time. . . . 


Sonia 

Well, then, say it to me without kissing 
me. . . . But indeed you are making me 
uneasy: you have never been very long be¬ 
fore unfolding your dreams and your 
fairy-tales. ... It is something very 
dreadful then? . . . 

Tatiana 


Yes. . . . 
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Sonia 

Well, then? . . . 

Tatiana 

Well, then! What would you do if 
you knew a thing that nobody knows . . . 
that you are the only person, absolutely 
the single only one person who knows. 
... A frightful thing, and one utterly 
beyond belief. ... A thing that must in¬ 
fallibly destroy the happiness of all you 
love best in the whole world. 

Sonia 

Good God! What is it? . . . and 
what is this enigma? . . . First of all I 
would begin by thinking that such a thing 
cannot exist, except only in the imagina¬ 
tion of a small girl who has been reading 
novels her mother forgot and left lying 
about on a garden seat. . . . 
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Tatiana 

It does exist, nevertheless. . . • 

Sonia 

Well, then, what? . . . I don’t seem to 
recognize your eyes. ... Is it about 
him? ... Is it about me? . . . 

Tatiana 

What would you do ? . . . You are the 
one that must decide. . . . 

Sonia 

But I ’ll decide anything you wish, pro¬ 
vided only you will tell it me. . . . 
Please to say clearly what you mean. . . . 
How can you expect any one to give you 

advice if she does not know all.the circum- 

stances. . . . The most trifling circum¬ 
stance can throw the course of the great¬ 
est of duties off the track. 
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Tatiana 

I will tell you. . . . Why should I 

speak? . . . 

Why should I be si- 

lent? . . . 

Sonia 

Well, then? . . . 


Tatiana 

It is you 

who are concerned in it. . . . 


Sonia 

Ah! . . 

Tatiana 

And he. 

Sonia 

Ahl . . 

. at last! . . . And so much 

the better! 

... If It concerns us both, 

I am reassured. . - . 

6 
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Tatiana 

Don’t talk like that; I would never have 
the strength if you do. , . . 

Sonia 

Come, come then, I’m listening. 
Tatiana 

Does anybody forgive the one that dis¬ 
closes a misfortune beyond compare? . . . 

Sonia 

Yes, yes! . . .1 tell you yes! . . . 
But what has happened? . . . Axel isn’t 
hurt? . . . ill? . . . No? . . . What is 
it, then? . . . What is it? . . . 

Tatiana 

I know who killed your father. . . . 
Sonia 

Who? . . , You? . . . When? . . . 
Since when? . . . But you have twenty 
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times told me you didn’t know . . . 
that you had seen nothing, and that it was 
black night, all darkness. . . . And now 
you come and tell me— 

Tatiana 

It is now you must believe me. . . . 
Sonia 

Well, then, be it so; no matter; but who 
is it, who is it? . . . 

Tatiana 
It was he! . . . 

Sonia 

He! . . . What he? . . , 

Tatuna 


Axel! . . . 
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Sonia 

Axel I . . . Ah, Axel! . . . Don’t look 
at me so stupefied because I am smiling; 
I know, I know that anything can be ex¬ 
pected when one is talking with you. Be¬ 
tween you and me that is of no great con¬ 
sequence, and everybody knows that 
dreams and realities dance such rounds 
in your childish head . . . that when the 
dance is done you no longer know your¬ 
self what is true or false. . . . Between 
you and me it is all very well, and we may 
amuse ourselves with it, but in other 
times and in other circumstances you ought 
to be careful; the game might not be with¬ 
out its dangers. . . . But come; let us 
talk about something else. . . . Where 
did you put away the letter Tormassov’s 
secretary sent me this morning? . . . 
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Tatiana 

Perhaps you will believe it if he tells 
you so himself? 

Sonia 

If he tells me what? . . . 

Tatiana 

That he killed your father. . . , 

Sonia 

Who? . . . Axel? . . . If he tells me 
so himself? . . . Certainly, I will believe 
it . . . and I am curious, as a matter of 
fact, very curious. . . . But why did you 
not tell me this on the night itself? . . . 

Tatiana 

Because I was struggling ’. . be¬ 

cause it was too hideously terrible . . . 
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because I hoped always that he would tell 

you himself as he had promised to 

do. . . . 


Sonia 

Ahl . . . he had promised? . . . 


Tatiana 


Yes. . . . 


Sonia 

And why has he not done so? . . . 

# 

Tatiana 

I am afraid he would never be brave 

enough. . . . 

Sonia 

He! never be brave enough? . . . But 

you don’t know then. ... But I am ab¬ 

surd. ... I am asking questions, discuss- 
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ing, arguing, as if I was really beginning 
to believe. ... Yet I know you . . . 

and the fairy world in which you spend 

your life, a world all full of incohereneles. 
. . . But you are so serious, so sincere 
. . . and so full of conviction with your 
big eyes, as clear as those of a child tell¬ 
ing its mother it has seen God, that one 

always lets oneself be caught and taken 
in. . . . So, then, all you had told us till 

this moment was not true? . . . 


Tatiana 

Everything I have said is true, except 

when I said I did n’t know who fired the 
shot. ... 


Sonia 

And it was he? . . . You saw 

him? . . . 
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Yes. . . . 


Tatiana 


Sonia 

You said it was black as pitch. . , . 
Tatiana 

The moon shone out now and 

then. . . . 

Sonia 

Who fired first? . . . There were six 
reports? ... 

Tatiana 

There were several of them, but Axel 

fired—. 

Sonia 


Where was he? . . 
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Tatiana 

Behind a tree. . . , You know it, the 

big dead tree.... 

Sonia 

In hiding! ... He was waiting, then. 

... He was on the watch! . . . 

Tatiana 

He looked as if he was waiting. . . . 
Sonia 

And my father? . . . What did he 

do?.. . 

Tatiana 

He fired, too. . . . 

Sonia 

The others didn’t fire? . . , 
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Tatiana 

No, when your father fell, they took to 

flight. . . . 

Sonia 

And Axel? . . . 

Tatiana 

He ran away, too. . . . 

Sonia 

He knows you recognized him? . . . 

Tatiana 

Yes. 


Sonia 

You have spoken to him about it 

since? . . . 


Tatiana 

Yes. . . . 
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Sonia 

And he means to confess to me? . . . 
Tatiana 

I told him that if he did n’t tell you I 
would tell you myself. 

Sonia 

And then? . . . 

Tatiana 

He implored me to say nothing, declar¬ 
ing that it was all chance . . . that he 
was in self-defence , . . that he had 
never meant . . . that he was not guilty. 

Sonia 

[Angrily,] You are lying, but I am 

stupid. . . . When is he coming? . . . 


Tatiana 

He is waiting for me to call him. . . . 
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Where Is he? . . . 


TAtlANA 

He has spent the night in the empty 
pavilion. ... I hid him there while 

Tormassov’s police were beating the gar- 

den.... 

Sonia 

What cumbersome mysteries in every¬ 
thing you do! . . . This must come to 

an end. ... I laugh once more. . . . 

I am searching in my mind. ... I have 

already seen glimmerings of some'thing 

suspicious in you ... a crowd of little 

traits in your transparent limpid nature 

that now rise up to explain many things 

tome..., But no, it is n’t possible,,. 

but no, it is too wild ... too stupid or 

too malignant. . . . 
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Tatiana 

[Bursting into tears.] Sonia I 
Sonia 

Call Axel. 

[Tatiana goes out on the right. 

Left done, Sonia nechmlcdly 

goes to the mirror ^ arranges some 

small objects, etc. The door on 

right opens . Enter Axel.] 
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SCBJSTE II 
[Sonia; Axel.] 

Sonia 

{_Throwing herself on Axel's neck .] 
Axel! . . . 


Axel 

Sonia! . . . how is it with you? ... I 
could n’t shut so much as an eye, I was so 
disturbed by the state I had seen you in 
last night, so pale, so nervous, so weary 
and fever-stricken. . . . 

Sonia 

And I, too, I could never have slept if 
I had known that you were out there, in 
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that room without a bed, without a fire, 
without a light, a victim to the childish 
folly of Tatiana. And you submitted to 
her like an obedient child? . . . 

Axel 

The garden was overrun with Tormas- 
sov’s police. I wanted to spare you any¬ 
thing like a scandal. 

Sonia 

Have you found out nothing fresh ? . , . 
Axel 

How could I have found out anything? 
... I have not been out of the 
house? . . . 

Sonia 

I have learned something impor¬ 
tant. . . . 
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Axel 

How? . . . from whom? . . . 

Sonia 

From Tatiana. . . . 

Axel 

What was It? . . . 

Sonia 

Have you no idea of it? . . . 

Axel 

I don’t know. ... I am trying to read 
in your face to understand why you are 
smiling. . . . 

Sonia 

She says it was you who killed my 
father. . . . 
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What? . . . and she has just told me 
... she has just been begging me— 

Sonia 

She is quite mad; we know that. . . . 
Axel 

Not mad . . . but— 

Sonia 

What? . . . 

Axel 

Since she has spoken, I must not keep 
silence any longer. . . . She has told the 
truth. . . . 

Sonia 

How? . . . 

Axel 

Yes, it was I. . . . 
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Sonia '' 

You! . . . 


Axel 

I . . . without intending it . . . with¬ 
out knowing! . . . 

Sonia 

I do not believe ... I can’t believe 
you . . . 

Axel 

[Coming to her.l Sonfa! . . . 

Sonia 

[Springing back from him.] Ah! 
don’t come near me! ... no! no! .. . 
don’t come forward and don’t touch 
me! ... It isn’t possible! . . . You 
could never have been able to come like 
this . . . talk to me, kiss me, without re- 
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it 

coiling with shame or crying out the truth 
in my face. ... Or then I ... Oh! 
then! But no, this is only a dream or 
some dreadful trial. ... I cannot see the 
meaning ... it is a gust of madness 
passing—over both of you . . . and try¬ 
ing to sweep me along with it, too. . . . 
An abominable game! . . . What! . . . 
the one being I love and could love among 
all the millions of others that might have 
done it! . . . He is there before my 
eyes! . . , coldly lying in wait! . . . No, 
no, whatever any one may say . . . 
things like that do not happen, will never 
happen. . . . But tell me then that it is 
not true before I fall! . . . Tell me it is 
all a mockery of my grief, of anything you 
please ... I am ready to believe any¬ 
thing, I am ready to understand anything 
you may say . . . but not that! in God’s 
name! not that . . . 
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Axel 

That it the one thing dreadfully 
true. . . . 

Sonia 

But then everything is all true! . . . 
But then what? . . whaf then? . . . 
What do you want? . . . What are you 
waiting for? ... If you come back here, 
it is to hunt for death. ... I have only 
to arm myself now with any weapons, no 
matter what, anything I find to hand . . . 
then it is to brave me, to look at horror, 
terror, madness rising up in my eyes and 
bursting my bosom. ... No! ... No 1 
... it is n’t that I . . . There are limits 
to everything, even to things beyond im¬ 
agining. ... I must reason with myself ; 
I must control myself 1 ... I will not let 
myself be overthrown like this by the 
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madness that is ravening round ray rea¬ 
son. . . . 

No! . . . No! ... I can see very 
well. . . . There is a mistake, some mis¬ 
apprehension! What do I know? . . . 
Such things happen, too. ... We know 
that everything can happen. . . . But 
speak, then, answer, and don’t stay there 
like the loud confession incarnate of what 
ought to be denied. 

Axel 

I cannot deny. ... It is the only way 
in which I can expiate a fearful mis¬ 
chance. . . . 


Sonia 

Let us think! ... let us think, while 
there is still time! [Taking her head be¬ 
tween her hands.] For I feel something 
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breaking away here I . . .You that 1 
had chosen! You who, the night before 
the deed, were so full of hope, of smiles, 
of plans for happiness. In which my fa¬ 
ther’s name continually entered, to make 
the victory of our love the brighter! . . . 
You who even last night dared to 
come here, to talk to me of other things, 
to take my hands in those same hands 
that. ... No! ... No! ... I must 
know. . . . Above all things let us know 
everything! . . . and after that we shall 
see. . , . How did you kill him? . . . 

Axel 

You are right ... It must needs be 
told. ... I was in the garden. ... I 
was waiting for you as on the other eve¬ 
nings. ... I did not know you were 
away. ... Your father and Tatiana 
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came out from the house and came down 
into the park! . . . 

I 

Sonia 

You recognized them? . . . 

Axel 

Alas, I did not! I knew afterwards. 
. . . I hid behind the trees. ... A piece 
of dead wood crackles under my foot. 
. . . Your father hears the noise . . . 
turns round . . . sees my shadow, no 
doubt . . . says two or three words that 
I do not catch; and, without adding more, 
fires a revolver in my direction. 

Sonia 

That very morning he had received a 
letter threatening him with death. 
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Axel 

I run away. ... He follows me. . . . 
I arrive at the corner made by the two 
outer walls of the garden. ... He fires 
again, two shots that miss me, though the 
Same of the explosion grazes my cheek. 
. . . Thrust against the wall, not know¬ 
ing who is hunting me like this . . . 
thinking I have to deal with one of Tor- 
raassov’s policemen, who have been track¬ 
ing me for several days, I in my turn, 
in defence of my life, almost without aim, 
I fire three times with my revolver. . . . 
At the third shot, the shadow, quite close 
up to me, utters a cry of distress and 
falls. ... I lean over him. ... A 
beam strikes down from the moon, as 
bright as day. ... I recognize your 
father. . . . Tatiana runs up, sees me, 
knows me. . . . She calls out for help, 
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and in a low tone implores me to fly. . . . 
It is dreadful; it’s stupid ... it’s in¬ 
credible ... but that’s the whole story. 

Sonia 

Why did you tell me nothing last 
night? ... 

Axel 

I had come to confess to you. . . . 
Tatiana implored me, ordered me to say 
nothing. , . . 

Sonia 

Tatiana 1 . . . 

Axel 

Yes, on account of your health, the 
dangerous attack the doctor was afraid 

of . . . 
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Sonia 

When were you going to speak? . . . 

Axel 

Alas 1 ... as soon as you were strong 
enough to bear it! . . . 

Sonia 

Of your own free will I . . . . 

Axel 

Sonia! . . . 

Sonia 

I am at a loss, I am seeking ... I can¬ 
not see two steps in front of me. . . . 
But if you concealed from me the thing 
that you came to tell me, is that all ? Are 
you not, for the same reason, hiding some¬ 
thing worse from me? . . . 


Axel 

Worse! . . . What do you mean? . . . 
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Sonia 

You killed him then unintentionally, 
and in defence of your own life? ... by 
chance, without knowing . . . without 
seeing? . . . 


Axel 

Yes. If it were otherwise would I be 
here before you ? 


Sonia 

Others who have told the first true tale 
now add another to it. . . . 


Axel 

I do not follow clearly. ... 

Sonia 

Were you alone in the garden? . . . 
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AXEi 

You know that Tatiana is the only one 
who shares our secret. . . . 

Sonia 

Your accomplices were seen. . . . 

Axel 

My accomplices! . . . 

Sonia 

Why had you a weapon? . . . 

Axel 

Alas, I have good reason to be armed; 
we must go armed always! . . . 

Sonia 

And how did you know that he was go¬ 
ing to pass that way, near that dead tree, 
where you could best strike him from be- 
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hind? . . . For how many nights had you 
been watching your opportunity? 

Axel 

How many nights? ... You know so 
well that I came every night, and that 
he hardly ever came down into the gar¬ 
den. . , . Strike him from behind I 
What do you mean? . . . What do you 
suspect me of? . . . What is all 
this? ... 


Sonia 

“What do you mean? . . . What is all 
this?” Aye, this is how one speaks, this 
is how a man would speak though he were 
lying from the depth of his soul. . . . 
That proves nothing; the proof is in our¬ 
selves. . . . Look at me, and I am sure. 
. . . How astonished you are, and how 
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you would smile, if the hour was not such 
a sad one! . . . 

[She takes a step toward Axel who 
holds out his arms to her, but at 
the moment when their hands are 
about to touch, she draws back 
•with a sharp, instinctive, irresisti¬ 
ble movement.^ 

Ah no! ... no! I can’t! ... I 
don’t know when ... I don’t know 
when! . . . But I love you and I weep. 
. . . And I long to die and I am almost 
happy. . . . [She bursts into sobbing.} 

Axel 

What is it, Sonia; will you not tell 

me? . . . 


Sonia 

Nothing. . . . Something very big, and 
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then very little things that we shall laugh 
at together, when we come to weep less. 
. . . I will call Tatiana so that she may 
see her work. [She opens the door on 
the right and calls 
Tatiana, you may come in. 

[Then she contes back beside Axel. 

. . . Tatiana appears and pauses 
on the threshold.^ 

Look at us, Tatiana; misfortune will 
have to find another way. 


Curtain 




ACT III 


8 



The same scene. The evening of the 
same day. 



ACT III 
Scene I 

[SojfiA; Tatiana.] 

Sonia 

Come here, Tatiana. . . . What you 
have just done is sheer madness, simply 
inconceivable . . . not to use other words 
that would be more cruel and more ac¬ 
curate. I have n’t even spoken to Axel 
about your insensate fabrications, it 
seemed so ridiculous to set his version and 
yours one against the other. But now 
that we are alone together, you and I, 
I wish to hear what made you do such a 
thing. ... In spite of everything, there 
may perhaps be a reason or excuse that I 
do not perceive even a glimpse of. . . . 
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Tatiana 

What is it I have done? . . . 

Sonia 

Come, come, let us not play at being In¬ 
nocents, and let us have done once for all 
with those crystal limpid looks that de¬ 
ceive nobody any longer. . . . Axel has 
told me the truth, and there Is no need to 
repeat It to you, since you know It as well 
as he does. ... Why did you work up 
that monstrous tale of yours? . . . For, 
If it comes to that, even madness Itself 
has a kind of logicality that guides It and 
that Is always possible to discover. . . . 

Tatiana 

It is quite possible, Sonia, that I was 
mistaken about certain details. . . . The 
night was inky black, and I could not see 
everything. . . . 
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Sonia 

What was it you told Tormassov? . . . 

Tatiana 

I told him the truth . . . just what I 
told you . . . just what I shall have to 
tell everybody. . .*. The whole truth, 
except that I said not a word about 
Axel. . . . 

Sonia 

I was still in hope that there was some 
mistake, some misunderstanding; some 
slip of the mind, some aberration. . . . 
But no, I see that it is all clearly deter¬ 
mined and planned. . . . But why is this, 
Tatiana? . . . Will you tell me why? 
. . . Is it a trap you have set for our 
love ? . . . Some unnecessary, absurd test ? 
... A woman’s vengeance? . . . For I 
am enough of a woman myself to know 
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that we have no need of any motive for 
vengeance to make us avenge ourselves 
most horribly. ... Were you reckoning 
then on sowing distrust and hatred be¬ 
tween me and Axel? . . . 

Tatiana 

I can easily understand that you have 
no mind to believe me, Sonia ... but 
you ought to put this question to yourself, 
you who are always so just and fair- 
minded, which of us. Axel or myself, has 
the greater interest in not telling the 
whole truth. . . . 


Sonia 

Come, Tatiana; you know me; you 
ought to know me. We have lived so 
long like sisters together. . . . We are 
alone now with each other, and you know 
as well as I do that women among them- 
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selves make no mistakes on these deep 
matters, and that we always know when 
there is a lie and when the truth passes 
between us. . . . Now I find it not pos¬ 
sible to believe. ... I am keeping calm 
still ... I don’t even bear you a grudge 
for it ... I am looking for some ray of 
innocent simplicity ... of madness even, 
if necessary, to try to explain a thing that 
could only be explained by ... by 
something that is wholly impossible. . . . 
What is it you want? . . . What do you 
expect, and what have you in mind to 
do? . . . 

Tatiana 

What have I in my mind to do? . . . 

Sonia 

Yes. . . . What do you mean me to do 
myself? ... You know perfectly well 
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that if you persist in your abominable ly¬ 
ing tale it is impossible for you to go on 
living here any longer and meeting every 
day the man you are accusing. . . . 

Tatiana 

You are going to turn me away if I 
don’t tell a lie? ... Is that the bar¬ 
gain? . . . Very well, since that is to be 
the price of the truth, I will tell the whole 
truth. . . . 

Sonia 

How? . . . 


Tatiana 

Tormassov is coming to-night? . . . 

Sonia 

Yes, he is. . . . Why? . . . 
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Tatiana 

Because before I leave you both I shall 
have a word to say to him. 

Sonia 

No_ 

Tatiana 

Yes, I have not the reasons you have 
for sparing a murderer. . . . 

Sonia 

Tatiana! . . . You shall not! . . . 

Tatiana 

Why should I not, indeed? ... Is it 
not my duty? . . . Ah, you have often 
and often talked to me about duties. . . . 

Above everything we must be just, and 
even supposing you did not think he killed 
your father ... as I have said ... it 
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is quite certain, since he confesses to it 
himself, it is certain that he did kill him. 

. . . That doesn’t change the truth at 
all, and it is n’t my intention, before I dis¬ 
appear—for one day I shall disappear— 
I won’t have it happen that punishment 
should fall on an inriocent man through 
my failing in my duty. 

Sonia 

You shall not do this as long as I am 
here. . . . 

Tatiana 

And how will you stop me? 

Sonia 

You monster or mad woman! ... I 
don’t know which I ... or both to- 

gethcr... yes, both, for madness by it¬ 
self could never come to such an infamous 
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thing! ... So it was hatred then, and 
envy, and evil that you were storing away 

behind your virgin looks, your child’s 
smile ? . . . But no I that’s impossible I 
. . . but no, it is insensate! . . . When 
I think of the moments when you were so 
bright, so transparent . . . when you 
would tell me everything, and I would 
tell everything to you! ... You loved 
me; I loved you! ... I welcomed you 
here like a sister In distress. ... You 
told me over and over that I had given 
you back your courage to go on living. 
. . . .Did I not try everything I could do 
to ease your grief, to give you fresh con¬ 
fidence in the future? . . . What more 
could I do? . . . Did I not give you ev¬ 
erything that any one could give to the 

sweetest, the tenderest friend?. . . 

What can you have against me to punish 
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me like this? . . . What unintended 
slight? . . . What kindness omitted? . . . 


Tatiana 

Yes ... let us speak of kindnesses. 
. . . I will remind you of the greatest 
one of all, the best of all. . . . How was 
is that you came to know Axel? . . . 
Who brought him to you? . . . Who 
took him from me, knowing that I loved 
him? ... Since you are so fond of 
crushing us from the lofty heights of your 
justice, you ought to find it perfectly just 
that I should take him back from 
you. . . . 


Sonia 

Be fair, Tatiana; be straight! . . . 
When Axel told me that he did not love 

you, that he had never loved you, that he 

could never love you, I would still never 
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have thought of giving myself up to his 
love if you yourself had not declared a 

hundred times that you loved him no 
longer, that you felt all too well that he 
was not for you . . . that we must all 
submit to the fates that are involved in 
love. ... 


Tatiana 

He was not for me because you had 
taken him from me! . . . Because you 
had everything to turn aside the love that 
was still uncertain of itself: you had 
wealth, power, beauty with more guile and 
guile with less ingenuousness. . . . And I, 

had nothing but what you were willing 

to leave me, out of a treacherous pity, 

which itself became the fairest ornament 

of the love you had filched from a tongue* 

tied defenceless child 1 . . . Ah, I have 
suffered enough! . . . and I have wept 
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enough of the tears you always tenderly 
feigned not to see, the better to gloat over 
your triumph I ... Ah! ... I have 

lain long enough with all the weight of 

my silence and too loyal resignation upon 
my too just hate that was always longing 
to leap up and shriek the odious truth 

into your facel . . . And I would have 

gone on being cowardly, gone on being 
stupid, gone on submitting to what I was 
silly enough to call my “destiny.” ... I 
would have gone away without a word; 

and, credulous, innocent easy dupe that I 

was, just to prove to you, my beloved big 

sister, that I had profited by your noble 

lessons, so splendidly disinterested, I 

would have made believe that I shared 
your joy . . . that I was calling a bless¬ 
ing on your happiness, built Up OUt of 

mine that you had demolished! ... But 

the god of chance was juster and took pity 
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on me, and opened my eyes 1 . . . And 
now it is chance that guides my steps, 

chance is my master and since it has come, 

let it be welcome! ... Its will is clear, 
since that will alone is just. . . . Chance 
has given me weapons, and weapons such 

that if I discarded tllem, I should be com¬ 
mitting a crime! ... I have nothing to 
do henceforth but to let chance act, to 

let myself go along the road in which 

chance leads me! . . . My hate and my 

conscience follow the same path, and to 

fulfil my duty now I have only just to de¬ 
stroy you, and it is done I 

Sonia 

You appal me! . . . 

Tatiana 

Ah! it stupefies you that any one should 

wake up like this! Shut eyes are not al- 
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ways asleep! . . . Yes! yes! f appal you, 
and will appal you still more when you see 
that I do not pause or stay, that I go on 

to the very end, that I have other pas¬ 
sions and another way of hate and an¬ 
other way of love than your passions of 

ice and your wax-doll loving! ... I 

am not sprung from a race that measures 


and weighs this and that! .”. . And I will 
show you what one does when one loves 
like a real being and not like a prudent 
chop-logic ghost; and the force of the 

hate will teach you to measure the 

strength of the love you never saw. . . . 


Sonia 

I see that you will sacrifice me, and I 

offer myself up to your hate. ... But 

Axel I . . . Have you no consideration 

for him?... Do you hate him, too, 

then? . . . 
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But he is the one I hate, since he is the 

one I love! ... Do you really imagine, 
Sonia, that I would take the trouble to 
avenge myself on you! Do you know 
nothing at all of ajl the things that lie 

within love—what love is?. . . Why, if 

he did not love you, you wouldn’t even 
exist 1 . . . Since you took him from me, 
since I have lost him, and since he is blind 
and could not distinguish the humble but 
unquenchable love that burned in secret 

from the great painted flames witli which 

you dazzled his eyes . . . well, then! so 

much the worse for him! ... I would 

rather, a thousand times rather, see him 

dead at my feet than alive in your arms. 

. . . There is nothing to be done; I sini* 
ply leave everything to fate, fate that is 

merely justice coming from all sides! . . , 
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No one will ever be able to say I did not 
do right! . . . for giving up the guilty 

means saving the innocent,... No one 

will ever be able to say that I harmed 
you when I prevented you from loving 
the man who killed . . perhaps at your 
bidding . . . perhaps to gain a little 

time ... or who knows what. . . . 

Sonia 

Tatiana 1 

Tatiana 

How can I tell? . . . Can any one 

tell? ... In all this affair, your heart, 

your words, your inmost thoughts are all 

filled with such a heap of lies, of treach¬ 
erous tendernesses, of insulting kindnesses 
and counterfeit virtues, that one is bogged 

to the very neck the moment one ventures 

in it— 
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[A knock is heard on the door to 

to the left. Enter a servant who 
rgives a note to Sonia who reads 

the address and 
Sonia 

It is a note fromTormassov addressed 
to both of us. 


Tatiana 

Good, open it and read it. . . . 

Sonia 

[Reads.'] “Let whichever of you two 

inseparables receives this note call her 

friend at once. ... It concerns a great 

piece of good news, one that is of interest 

to both of you and demands the presence 

of both! 

*It IS almost certain that we have got 
the murderer this time. He is a yOUng 
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man from Abo; he declares his name is 

Axel Thorild. If this is not an assumed 

name, which we shall very soon ascertain, 

It fipres already in the reports of the 
secret police. It belongs to a most dan¬ 
gerous patriot, one of the hidden heads 
of the Scandinavian faction, who for some 

time past has been under special surveil¬ 
lance. Naturally he denies any share in 
the crime; but, besides the fact that he 

has often been seen prowling around your 

garden, the witness of whom I have told 

you already, without being absolutely def¬ 
inite, would possibly have less hesita¬ 
tion in recognizing him If he were not 

under suspicion himself. However this 

may be, the thing at the moment Is to 

bring the culprit face to face with our 

good little Tatiana, so that she may de¬ 

cide finally and authoritatively. So as not 
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to disturb you disagreeably, and also in 
order to hasten matters, and to confront 

him'with her on the actual scene of the 
crime, I will bring him to you under 

proper guard. . . . You need have no 

fears! ... at ten o’clock precisely. So 

let both of you be at the post of duty!" 

Tatiana! 


Tatiana 

Well, then? . . . It’s half-past nine 

now; there is n’t a long time to wait; I ’ll 
go and change my dress. . . . 

Sonia 

Tatiana! ... I implore you! . . . Tat¬ 
iana I ... I am yours _I surrender; 

I bow down before you; I understand; 

I absolve you of blame! . . , I have been 

selfish, blind, unjust, as we are all too of¬ 
ten when we are in love ! I never knew 
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you still loved him . . . that you loved 
him like this! . . . What would you 
have me do to win you to take pity? . . . 
Ah, never envy me again at all. ... You 
are the victor! ... If I have been over- 
proud, if love gave me more happiness 
than I deserved, it is all crushed, and it is 
all over and ended! . . . Tatiana! . . . 
I hope even now that this is your venge¬ 
ance, that it will stop at this and that 
you will be satisfied now. . . . You have 
everything in the hollow of your hand; 
we are at your mercy. . . . Does a gen¬ 
erous soul demand more than this? For 
me, if you punish me, it is well. ... It 
is just, indeed, since you think it just and 
because I never saw that you were suf¬ 
fering side by side with my blind love. 
. . . But he? . . . you forgot too com¬ 
pletely that you still love him. . . . 
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When we hate the thing we love, you see, 
it is all in vain; we love more deeply 
than we hate. . . . He went on his way, 
never knowing that he was hurting you. 
. . . You never told him you loved him 
like this. ... He could not grieve or 
betray the thing he' never knew. . . . 

Tatiana 

So you want me to tell a lie, then, to 
indicate some one else? . . . But would 
you do that if you were in my place? 
. . . You are too ready to forget that 
he killed your father . . . and killed him 
in circumstances that would look very sus- 
pious to anybody except a woman who 
is gaining a lover by it. 

Sonia 

Tatiana! you know how to strike where 
it hurts. . . . Tatiana, you can see it for 
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yourself. I am at the end of my strength, 
and I don’t know which evil to choose. 

. . . If our happiness vexed you—and I 
can almost understand that, since you 
loathe me—you see that now this happi¬ 
ness is not worth a tear from you, and 
that It Is sad enough'to break down all 
hate. . . . How am I to go on loving 
him? . . . How Is he to love me? . . . 
Our love is lost, ruined . . . chance has 
willed it so . . . there is nothing more to 
be done, . . . But Axel’s life is still in 

your hands.He Is the one we love; 

let us think only of him. ... I am ready 
for anything. . . . Tatiana, listen to me. 
Tatiana, I will tell you. ... I give up 

all idea of happiness. ... I surrender 

my own share to win mei-cy for him. . . . 

Take it; I will go away, and I will disap¬ 
pear for ever. . . . Take it; he will come 
and will never know. 
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Tatiana 

Good, this second bargain offer is just 
what I was expecting, too. . . . How low 
will you stoop? ... You amuse me and 
disgust me all at once. ... So you have 
just offered me the goodly leavings of a 
happiness that is slipping away from you! 
. . . You imagine I am very simple and 
guileless in spite of what I have done. 
. . . When Axel is there, and Tormas- 
sov has asked me, “Is this the guilty 
man?” and when I’ve said “No,” what 
will there be left for me? . . . You per¬ 
ceive, my good friend, I have not the 

slightest confidence. . . . And I can see 

you already, going away, the two of you 
together, free, happy, smiling, steeped in 
a happiness more and more intoxicating 

the more tragic it is. ... You will both 

thank me as you pass by, in low tones, SO 
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that nobody can suspect anything. . . . 
And I, I will be left there, with empty 
hands, all desolate, alone, disarmed, im¬ 
potent, baffled, sublime, but a stupid 
fool! . . . 

SOMIA 

{Rising from her seat.] I can neither 
implore nor offer any more. . . . The 
hour is coming nearer. ... So it is set¬ 
tled that when Axel is here you will ac¬ 
cuse him? . . . 


Tatiana 

It is settled that I shall speak the 
truth. ... 


Sonia 

Your truth. . . . 

Tatiana 

Nothing but the truth. . 
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Sonia 

Be it so; we will argue no more. . . . 

Do your worst. . . . Give him up, 
coldly, basely! . . . But look at me well, 
for when two living beings look at one 
another like this, there is something that 
vouches for their final true intentions far 
better than their speech, far better than 
their oaths can do. . . . Look at me, I 
tell you! . . . The very moment you ruin 
him— I do not need to finish. ... I 
am sure that you see what my soul has 
in mind, what my whole being is thinking, 
everything that causes it to live, every¬ 
thing that can kill it. . . . 

Tatiana 

And do you in your turn look at me, 
and do not repeat your threat. 

[Sonia is silent. Tatiana goes out, 
keeping her eyes fixed on her. 
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Presently there is a ring at the 
outer door of the house. SONiA 
goes to a secretaire standing in a 
corner of the room, takes a small 
revolver from it and puts it down, 
within reach of her hand, on the 
table near which she proceeds to 
sit down. Enter ToRMASSOV.] 
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Scene II 

[Sonia; Tormassov.] 
Tormassov 

[Hardly able to control himself for 
joy.'] Good evening, Sonia! . . . You 
are feeling better than you did yesterday? 
. . . You are looking perfectly splendid. 
. . . Did you have my little note ? . . . 

Sonia 

Yes. . . . And what then? . . . 
Tormassov 

Are you pleased? ... Are you 
glad? . . . 


Sonia 

Yes . . . although . . . 
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Tormassov 

Although what? . . . 


Sonia 

We can’t be sure yet. . . » 

ToRmssov 

We know already ... we know al¬ 
ready . . . and then we shall know . . . 
we shall know. ... You will see. . . . 
Where is Tatiana? . . . 

Sonia 

She Is coming. . . . 

Tormassov 

She does n’t know, then ? . . . 

Sonia 

Yes, yes, she has gone to change her 

dress, I think. 
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Tormassov 

That's just a woman all over 1 . . . 

On the day of judgment they will be late 
all for that “other frock.” . . . Fortu¬ 
nately there are good theologians who 
maintain that they are not to have any 
dresses at all, “du tout point,” as ray pet 
poet Malherbe puts it. Well now, and 
what do you say about it all? 

Sonia 

About what? . . . 

Tormassov 

About my capture, of course! . . . 
You don’t look as though you believed it, 
or appreciated it. . . . And I fancied 
you would jump for joy, acclaim me, kiss 

me! ; . . No, but this time I think I 

have been prompt and lucky with my task. 
. . . Ah, I Ve lost no time 1 . . . For 
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the last two days now I have been group¬ 
ing together certain facts that were not 

lacking in significance, and now it is all day¬ 
light, everything dovetails together, and 
it all corroborates itself. . . . The wit¬ 
ness who ran into him ... the police re¬ 
ports on the other plots, his political at¬ 
titude, his habits, and the secret budget 
about him. ... In short, there's noth¬ 
ing wanting now but Tatiana’s evidence, 
which will be final and decisive. . . . 
Everything depends on that. . . . Mean¬ 
while I would n’t give much for his life, 
hanging on a yes or a no. . . . But what 
are you thinking of? ... You don’t 
seem to be taking any very great interest 
in what I am saying? . . . 


Sonia 

Where is he? . . . 
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Tormassov 

In the antechamber, between two Stout 
guards. ... He is young and elegant 
and distinguished-looking. 

Sonia 

I want to see hint before Tatiana. . . . 
Bring him in. 


Tormassov 
That’s easy. . . . 

Sonia 

But free. . . . He must be at liberty. 
. . . I don’t want the guards. . . . 

Tormassov 

I understand ... It hasn’t come to 
prison yet. . . . Nor what is to follow. 
... In any case, he is a gentleman and 
won’t make a scene. . . . He seems to be 
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resigned, and he doesn’t struggle. . . . 

They are all the same. . . . Great heroes 

before. . . . The world is all too narrow 
to hold their mighty spirit. . . . But 
once they are caught, good-bye! . . . 
They collapse like puppets when you cut 
the strings. . . . And then of course we 
won’t lose sight of him. ... I ’ll bring 
him in. . . . 

[Tormassov goes out by the door on 
the left and comes back next mo¬ 
ment bringing Axel into the draw¬ 
ing-room.'] 
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Scene III 

[SoNiA; Tormassov; Axel.] 
Tormassov 

[To Axel.] Over here, if you please; 
will you be good enough to come nearer 
the light? ... [To Sonia.]. Do you 
recognize him? . . . 

Sonia 

[JVho has exchanged a ssvift look of 
misery with A.\EL.] Nol 

Tormassov 

You don’t recollect. . . . You’ve 

never seen him? . . . 
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Sonia 

Never. . . . 


Tormassov 

And you, monsieur, what are your feel¬ 
ings face to face with your victim’s 
daughter? ... I am' not going to make 
any phrases about It, but it is a grave and 
decisive moment. ... It is still within 
your power in some degree to lessen your 
guilt. ... If you will make a confession 

spontaneously and of your own accord, 1 

guarantee that it will be counted in your 
favour. In a moment, when the witness 
on whom your fate depends has recog- 

nized you, it will be too late. . . . What 

is the use of standing out against the 

evidence. 


Axel 

What evidence do you see, monsieur? 
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... I can only repeat what I have told 
you already. . . . “If this witness identi¬ 
fies me, that witness must either be de¬ 
ceived or be deceiving you.” 

Tormassov 

She can’t possibly be deceived; she saw 
you as clearly as I see you at this moment, 
and has declared she could recognize the 
murderer in a crowd. ... As for deceiv- 

ing US, why should she do that ? . . . Made- 

moiselle Tatiana is the best and truest 
friend of Mademoiselle de Bielensky, and 
Mademoiselle de Bielensky will herself de¬ 
clare to you that her friend’s evidence is as 
certain and trustworthy as that of her 

own eyes. . . . Is it not so, Sonia? . . . 

[^Sonia does not reply. Sonia I . . . 

Sonia 


What is it? . . 
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Tormassov 

You are not listening to me. ... 
Well, then, I am not sorry that there is* 0 n 
opportunity, before Mademoiselle Tat¬ 
iana arrives, of making this gentleman 
understand the value, the infallible na¬ 
ture, of this evidence. Isn’t that so, 
Sonia? ... Tell monsieur what you 
think of it. . . . 

Sonia 

I think I hear her in the garden. . . . 
Yes, she is singing. . . . She does hot 
know it is after ten and that we are wait¬ 
ing for her here. 

Tatiana 

{Outside, singing as she passes in front 
of the windows at the back.] 

L’amant dit a la belle: 

Oil est la verite? 
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La verite, dit-elle, 

QuI done s’en fut doute, 

La verite, dit-eJle, 

Est morte et enterree. 

[In the silence that has fallen after 
the song, shf is heard murmuring, 
as she tries to open the glass door 
at the back: Heavens! how stiff 
this key is, how hard this door is to 
open. . . . Ah, at last. ... It's 
giving. . . ." She comes in im¬ 
mediately, pretending not to see 
Axel or Tormassov, and, turning 
her back to them, she goes straight 
to the table near which SoNiA is 
standing.} 
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Scene IV 

[Sonia; Tatiana; Axel; Tormassov.] 
Tatiana 

[To Sonia.] What time is it, Sonia? 
. . . Oh, the lovely moonlight on the li¬ 
lacs all in bloom! . . . Look, you can see 
it from here. ... [Catching sight of the 
little revolver on the table.] Ah, you 
have found the little revolver I gave you 
the day I arrived! . . . Where was it? 
. . . I thought it was lost. . . . What a 
funny little thing it is! ... Do you 
think it could make a real wound? . . . 
Is it loaded? . . . Why, there’s a spot 
of rust! ... I’ll take it to my room. 
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•I. . What? . . . You don’t answer? 

I ' 

. . What is the matter? . . . 

i Tormassov 

[Conning up to Tatia,na and laying 
his hand on her shoulder.] Tatiana! 

e 

Tatiana 

Oh! ... it’s you, is it? ... I 
had n’t noticed you were there. ... It’s 
ten already. ... I did n’t imagine it was. 
. . . And your prisoner, when are we to 
see him? . . . Have you brought him? 
. . . Where is he? . . . 

Tormassov 

Here he is; look at him. ... 
Tatiana 

Where is he? . . . Who? . . . This 
gentleman? ... 
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Tormassov ^ 

Yes, look closely at him; this is the 
man. ... 


Tatiana 

He? . . . No, I don’t know him. . . . 
I have never seen him before. . . . 

Tormassov 
Are you sure? . . . 

Tatiana 

Indeed, yes. . . . This gentleman is 
much taller . . . much handsomer. ... 
So what are you going to do with him? 

Tormassov 

Nothing. [To Axel.] Monsieur, 
you are at liberty, for the present, but I 
advise you to be more circumspect in your 
conduct In future. 
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^ Tatiana 

Do you know what I hav,e just been see- 
ihg? . • • The beauty of the night, and 
that was enough for me. . . . [Looking 
it Axel and bursting into laughter.] 
Heavens I how embarrassed he looks I 

[She goes out and is heard still 
chuckling and laughing as she gets 
further away. After she has gone 
there is silence, and then, just as 
Tormassov moves towards the an¬ 
techamber saying, “I must tell the 
guards,” a shot is heard in the ad¬ 
joining room.] 

Tormassov 

What is that? 

Sonia 

Tatiana 1 
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Axes 

[Forgetting himself,} Go to her! 
[Sonia dashes into the next room 
and is heard calling out, "Tatiana I 
Tatiana I What have you done ?” 
Then she reappears on the thres¬ 
hold, holding" up Tatiana, who is 
fainting.} 

Sonia 

Help me! . . . She is falling . . , 
She is dying! 

[Axel and Tormassov hurry to 
her and carry Tatiana to the 
divan.} 

Tatiana 

[/» the death-rattle. Pointing to 

her heart.} 

It’s here! , , . it's all over. Where 
1$ Tormassov? ... 
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.Tormassov 

Here. . . . Don’t speak. 

Tatiana 

Yes, it was I . . . you are not to 
search further. 

Tormassov 

What is she saying? . . . 

Sonia 

She is delirious. . . . 

Tatiana 

No ... it was I ... you know . . . 
Enough. 

■ {She falls back on the divan.] 
Curtain 
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'THE POWER OF THE DEAD 



DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

Jea'n d’Ypermo.nde 
Jalline Le Moyne {hh betrothed) 
Pierre Le Moyne {Jdime’s hdf- 
brother) 

The Juge dTnstructio|n 
Mathieu Meyer {the money-lender) 
Jacques {the old maitre d’hotel) 
Th^CLA {Jean’s old nurse) 

Tonia {the cook) 

Petrus {the old gardener) 

Linette {the old gardener's grand¬ 
daughter) 

A Sergeant of Gendarmes 
Guests, Jean’s friends 
Linette’s Mother. 

A Magistrate’s Cierk 
Neighbours, Peasants, etc. 

The time is to-day in Flemish Flanders. 



ACT I 



The great kail in the Chateau d’tper^ 
monde, a very old haU in the Gothic 
style. Bookcases, tapestries, marble 
busts of magistrates, all ancestors of 
Jean d’Ypermonde. On the left a 
vast fireplace with a hood. On the 
left of this fireplace, towards the 
foreground, a door,, under a three- 
centred' Gothic archway. On the 
right big mullioned windows,, with 
outside shutters. In the background 
three doors under Gothic arches, also 
three-centred. In front of the mid¬ 
dle door there is a life-sized statue 
in the clay, partly covered with 
damp cloths. In the middle of the 
hall there is a large table laid for 
some ten persons, with plate, glass, 
fruits, flowers, etc., etc. A Flemish 
clock, heavy arm-chairs, etc. 



ACT I 


Scene I 

[Enter Jea.n d’YpermONDE, fol¬ 
lowed by his' servants: JACQUES 
(the oH,mattre d’ho tel), Th£cla 
{the old nurse), ToNiA (the 
cook), and Petrus {the old gar¬ 
dener), with Linette his grand¬ 
daughter.) 

Jean 

[Taking of his motoring cap and coat, 
and handing them to the maitre d’ho tel.] > 
Here, take this, it’s a bit heavy. . . . 
[Casting his eyes all around the hall.] 
Good, good. . . . Everything is in order, 
everything is in good condition. ... I 
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ft 

was afraid for this hall especially, as it 
is the oldest part of the house. ... [To 
the maitre d’hotel,'] No hidden ravages,' 
my dear Jacques, no urgent repairs called 
for? 

Jacques 

A few drip-spots ewer the small door. 
Monsieur Jean. But the^.udenarde tap¬ 
estry has taken no harm. ... I have had 
a few slates replaced. . . . And over 
there on the right, under the windows, 
there is a touch of damp, just as there al¬ 
ways has been. . . . The wainscoting is 
crumbling away and is only holding to¬ 
gether because it has got the habit. . . . 
Old Vandermeulen, the master mason, 
whom I have sent for. ... 

Jean 

Old Vandermeulen. . . . So he’s still 
alive ? 
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Jacques 

Yes, he’s alive still, but he’s getting 
very old, like the rest of us. . . . He says 
there’s nothing to be done, on account of 
the river. ... 


Jean 

Well, what cSfi you expect, my dear old 
Jacques? ... It has seen three centuries 
go by, has this same hall. . . . And It's 
holding out stoutly, all the same. . . . 
Our fathers built than we do. . . . 
Anyhow, I’m quite satisfied, and I must 
thank you; you have taken good care of 
our old home; for it's yours, too, in 
some fashion, considering the long time 
you have been in it. . . . How many 
years is it now? 

Jacques 

It will soon be twenty-six years since 
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I took service with your father, when he 
was still only president of the Civil 
Court. ... 


Jean 

And you, my dear, old nurse Theda, 
how are you? 


Th^cla 

Not so bad. Monsieur Jean, if it 
was n’t for my rheumatics. ...I’m 
taking to stooping a bit, and I’m growing 
old. . . . Just think, it will soon be 
twenty-five years since you were born, and 
I was thirty-two when I began to nurse 
you. 

Jean 

Yes, yes, indeed, it begins to mount 
up . . . but you will see younger folk 
than yourself into the grave, dear Theda. 
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... And you, good old Petrus, how is 
the garden getting on? ... I caught a 
glimpse of it as I passed in the car; it 
sdoes n’t look at all too bad, any more 
;than you do yourself. 

Petrus 

It is n’t too bad. Monsieur Jean, but it 
gives me a bad time enough, what with all 
the old trees in it. . . . There are far 
too many of them. Monsieur Jean; they 
eat everything up. ... I can’t get flow¬ 
ers to come round the chateau any longer. 
. , . There ought to be a lot of cutting 
down, but I never dare to do it without 
orders. . . . And then there are the 
ditches that want to be thoroughly 
cleaned out and cleared of weeds, the 
water hardly runs through them now; and 
when the river rises the kitchen garden 
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is flooded out; it has ruinad all my green 
peas, this year. ... 

Jean 

And me coming specially to have the 
pleasure of eating them I Well, then, 
we ’ll see about all' that.^ . How is 
that very pretty daughtcf of yoprs? ... 
Is she married? ... 

Petrus 

Yes, indeed, married to Theophile; you 
know him. Monsieur Jean. . . . 

Jean 

Theophile? . . . What Theophile is 

that? 


Petrus 

The son of Prosper at the farm. Mon¬ 
sieur Jean. ... It’s a very good match 
. . . and she is very happy, but she is 
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laid up in bed. ... She has never quite 
recovered from her last baby. . i . The 
doctor says it is n’t serious, but that it will 
take time. . . . But here is her little girl, 
Monsieur Jean. . . . Where are you, Li- 
nettc ? . . . She’s hiding behind the table 
with her bShquet. . . . She’s very shy. 
Monsieur Jean. ' . . Come along now, 
Linette; come here and give Monsieur 
Jean the nice bouquet you made to wel¬ 
come him. 

Jean 

[Picking up Linette and kissing her on 
both cheeks.] She’s a nice little thing 
indeed. . . . She is like her mother. . '. . 
Yes, yes, these are lovely flowers and 
we ’ll see if we can’t turn them into good 
chocolates. But I never knew your 
daughter had a daughter of her own al¬ 
ready? 
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Petrus . 

She's three and a half, Monsieur Jean; 
it’s nearly four years now that Monsieur 
Jean has been away without coming back 
to the old place. ... 

e 

Jean 

That’s true, it’s ali of neatly four 
years. . . . Time runs away and life goes 
on. . . . Ah, well! Let us not lose too 
much of this time that runs away so fast. 
. . . As I wrote to you, I am having a 
few friends to dinner to-night to" celebrate 
my return. ... Is everything ready? 
. . . I see the table has been laid. . . . 
That’s all right 1 . . . All the good old 
silver at its post. . . . Flowers, too, and 
fruit. . . . Fine peaches and splendid 
grapes! . . . My best congratulations, 
my good old Petrus. . . . And the wines. 
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facques? . . . •What condition are they 
in? ... I sent you the keys of the cel¬ 
lar. ... 

Jacques 

I have put the 1895 Barsac and the 
Chateau Yqufcni on ice. I have decanted 
the 1897 Chateau-Margaux and the Saint- 
Emilion. They seem to be just right. 
. . . As, for the Burgundies," the 1904 
Clos Vougeot and the 1906 Beaune, they 
ought to be ripe; I have brought them 
up and stood them in the warm room, but 
I don’t know if they will come up to 
what you expect. 

Jean 

We’ll soon see that. . . . And you, 
Tonia . . . indeed yes, I’ve not shaken 
hands with you yet. I’m relying alto- 
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gcther on you for the menu. . . . It will 
be something special, eh? . . . You 
know, these will be connoisseurs. ... 

Tonia 

First of all, there will be . . . 

Jeajt 

No, don’t tell me a single thing, I have 
complete confidence in you and it will be a 
surprise. 
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Scene II 
Jalline 

[Running up /o Jean.] Bonjour, 
Jean. 

Jean 

Jalline . . . whatl . . . Jaffine. . , . 
\nd you, Pierre 1 ... Bonjour, Pi- 
:rre! . . , 


Pierre 

Bonjour, my dear old Jean! What a 
eally splendid day this is that brings us 
11 together! 

Jean 

[To Jalline.] I never expected you; 
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I never hoped to see you! . . . They told 
me you were away. . . . o 

Jalline 

And so I was indeed, at one of my uncles; 
but the moment they told me you were 
coming back to-day, you can be sure I 
could n’t stay where I was 'any longer! I 
jumped into a car that they were kind 
enough to lend me, I reeled off the fifty 
kilometres that separated us, and here I 
am to be the very first of all to greet you 
and bid you welcome. ... But you don’t 
look superlatively happy to see me 
again. ... 

Jean 

Oh, but yes, yes, indeed, Jalline. . . . 
If it could go into words! . . . Only, it's 
the surprise of it; I was so far from ex¬ 
pecting. . . . And then, I’m inaugurat- 
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ing my return with a wretched bungle 
that I shall never be able to forgive my¬ 
self for. . . . Instead of being able iq 
devote my whole evening to you, because 
I thought you were ever so. far away, I 
have invited a few old friends to dine 
with me iix.my ancestral chateau. ... It 
is a party of more or less rowdy bachelor 
men to which I coMd n’t possibly ask you. 
. . . Unluckily it’s too late now to put 
them off. . . . They may be "here at any 
moment. ... 

Jalline 

I know, I know; Pierre has told me 
about it already; and told me, too, that 
you wanted to speak to him privately. 
. . . Now what can it be you have to say 
to him? . . . Can’t I hear it? . . . 
Jean 

Oh, young men’s matters. . . , 
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Jalline 

Ah, that means youngo women. . . . 
Nothing very serious, I suppose? . . , 

Jean 

Nothing serious, if you like. , . . 
Pierre will tell you |11 about it. 

jALLprE 

But what is the matter? It doesn’t 
seem to be really you at all. ... I came 
all full of happiness, just the same as I 
left you, the last time we were together in 
Paris, more than a year ago; and here 
you are receiving me more like a lady 
come to pay a call. . . . What has hap¬ 
pened then? ... You haven’t even so 
much as kissed me. . . . 

Jean 

[Kissing her.] My own Jalline 
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if you only knew! . . . It is simply that 
I dare no longer venture ... but Pierre 
will tell you. . . . 


Jalline 

[Looking at him.] Jean! . . . You 
are frightening me. ‘. . . 


Jean 

Don’t be afraid. . . . It 4 s just so that 
I may still be worthy of you that I want 
to have a talk with your brother first of 

all. 


Jalline 

Very well. . . . Just as you like. . . . 
But I don’t understand a bit, and I won’t 
be able to live in the mean time. . . . 
Now I shall run away. ... When shall 
I see you again? 


12 
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Jean 

Immediately this wretched dinner that 
I can’t possibly get out of is over. . . . , 
Pierre will let you know. ... I ’ll come 
and look for you in the alley between 
your park and mine.«... 

Jalline 

All rights . . that’s the alley of the 
dear old days . . . our very own alley. 

. . . But be quick, hurry on the dessert, 
and don’t give them too much to drink. 

. . . In the meanwhile I shall be having 
bad, bad, dreams. ... 


Jean 

No, no, dear Jalline, I assure you. . . . 
I don’t deserve that the tiniest grief 
should cloud your smile. 



The Power of the Deaj^ 

Jaxline 

We shall sle. . . . I am not altogether 
comfortable in my own mind. 
Good-bye, Jean! „ . . 

Jean 

Au rev«ir, Jalline ... and very soon. 
{She goes ou(.] 



Scene III 

[Jean d’Ypekmonde; Pierre 
Le Moyne.] 

Je/n 

Dear, good Jallinel . . . This is all 
our childhood waking into life again. . . . 
[Looking at Pierre.^ You have n’t 
changed much. ... 

Pierre 

Neither have you. . . . Just a little, 
all the same. 


Jean 

Oh, me, I’ve been through a time of 
it 1 . . . There must have been some 
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funny yarns floating round about me. 
we know what the provinces are. 


Pierre 

They said you were playing the deuce in 
Paris and elsewhere. . . . And sometimes 
there wecf, certain details, as well. . . . 


fcAN 

Listen, my dear Pierre^ I must talk to 
you without any reservation . . make 
a clean breast of it. ... I asked you to 
come a little earlier than anybody else, be¬ 
cause I have some very serious things to 
say to you. ... With an old friend like 
you I won’t go beating about the bush. 
. . . Such as you see me, with a good 
face on things still and as fit as possible, 
I am an almost completely ruined man, a 
man driven into the corner, who no longer 
knows exactly how he stands; and I’ve 
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come here, not to take up my abode in 
this chateau, which to-mofrow perhaps 
will belong to me no longer, but to clear 
up and settle a financial position that 
can't possibly continue without ending in 
a crash. ... 


Pierre 

I'm not so much surprised as you may 
think at whaj;- you are telling me, for 
there has been a rumour going round for 
some time that your affairs were in a 
pretty bad way and that the chateau and 
most of the farms were overburdened 
with mortgages. . . . But I had n’t a no¬ 
tion that the position was so serious. . . . 
How the devil have you managed to get 
hto such a fix? 

Jean 

You get there much quicker than you 
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imagine, when you are as rasif and as 
weak and as* stupid as I am... . . For 
I’m nothing but an idiot, a vain fellow, 
a simple good-for-nothing. I'm pro¬ 
foundly sick with myself 1 ... I had 
real happiness in my hands, and look what 
I Ve dona with it! . . . I have got noth¬ 
ing but what I deserve! . . . The stupid 
Paris life, women, ’gambling, and then, to 
retrieve myself, the more, or less shaky 
business affairs in which I let myself get 
entangled, like an ass. . . . Oh, you 
need n’t be alarmed. ... I have n’t done 
anything either dishonest or dishonour¬ 
able; but that’s the utmost I can claim to 
have steered clear of. . . v One fine 
morning I felt it was time to put on the 
brake, and to make a last effort to get 
out of this sewer of a life and these 
doubtful expedients with some little de¬ 
cency left. . . . But how and in what 
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condition am I going to get out? I am 
in the hands of the worst shark of a 


money-lender in all our good town, o}d 
Daddy Meyer , , . you know him as well 
as I do, and he would n’t show the least 
/ mercy to his own son I ... 


Pierre 

, r 

Daddy Meyejv! Do I know him I . . . 
He’s a puBlic calamity, that fellow! . . . 
We ’re all of us, more or less, victims of 
his; we ’re all in the same boat together, 
and not one of us is a bit better off than 
his neighbours! . . . He has seen me in 
his den, especially just lately, oftener than 
he ought, though thanks to my good old 
father who is still hanging on to the purse¬ 
strings, and hangs on to them tight, I 
can t treat myself -to the same wild games 
as you. ... 
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Jean 

Well, never taind Daddy Meyer ... 
he won’t be long before he crops up 
jgain and reminds me of his existence. 

, . .1 just wanted, soberly and candidly 
to let you know this: It’s all over with 
me, and Phave n’t anything to look for¬ 
ward to; and so in the circumstances I 
can no longer look on .tnyself as worthy 
of your sister’s hand. . .'>Lether tff 
to forget me; she deserves something bet¬ 
ter. As for me, I shall never forget her; 
I have never forgotten her even in my 
worst escapades; and if I have n’t sunk 
lower than I did I owe it to the fact that 
she was always in my mind. ... I re¬ 
lease her from her promise; this is the 
only honourable and praiseworthy thing 
I have left in my power to do. You 
know how much I love her, and so you 
will realize what a sacrifice I am making. 
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Pierre 

I know, I know. . . . But I can’t fol¬ 
low you.. ... To begin with, I’m sure 
you are exaggerating the seriousness of 
your position; when jt’s all settled up 
you ’ll find you have probably a very hand¬ 
some residue. However enthusiastically 
you may set about it, you can’t swallow up 
such a fortune as yodrs in four little years. 
.... . There afe always little hidden cor¬ 
ners and stray pockets of gold-dust that 
escape the creditors. . . . And, anyhow, 
if your affairs were ten times worse than 
you say, I’m quite sure of one thing, and 
that is that Jalline loves you too well, and 
has loved you too long—for it goes right 
back to baby times—to give you up and 
renounce the promise you gave her. She 
is one of the -women that only love once 
in their lives. 
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Jean 

I That ’s just Vhat makes me see all 
I ’ve lost, stupidly, foolishly, shamefully, 
|11 through my own fault! . . . But 
tven supposing that-Jalline was still fond 
6 f me, itjs quite ^certain that your 
father will'‘never consent to let her join 
her fate to a miserable ruin like me. . , . 

Pierre 

You forget that Jalline will soon be of 
age and that she has a fortune of her own 
left her by one of her aunts; so whatever' 
happens she ’ll be rich enough for both 
of you. ... 

Jean 

> That’s something I can’t possibly ac¬ 
cept. ... 
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Pierre 

It’s something you’ll’have to accept 
when you see that it’s a question of her 
very life; and you tan take it from me 
that it’s no less than ihat . \ . But I ’m 
a great idiot to be mixing myself up like 
this in something that doesn’t concern 
me. . . . You and she will take it over 
between yourselves* and you ’ll see that 
only two things count in life—money and 
love. . . . But let us talk about some¬ 
thing else. . . . What is that over in the 
corner there, by the fireplace? 

Jean 

That’s the clay model for the statue of 
my father meant for the monument they 
are going to put up to him opposite the 
Palais de Justice. ... The sculptor was 
working in the orangery, but it seems the 
light is n’t good in there, and there’s not 
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, .. ' 

iroom enough for a proper , walk back, 

|I ’re had it brought in here, I have only 
leen photographs of it so far, and f d be 
|rery-glad to have your opinion about it 
is Well as my friends’ ideas, too, for I ’m 
pot altogether satisfied. 

Pierre 

Let’s have a look>61 it. [He adjusts 
his eye-glasses.} 

Jean 

{Watching him as he does io.] Do 
you know you’ve only one glass in them ? 

Pierre 

How, only one glass? 

Jean 

Oh, but yes . . . look. , . . [He takes 
the glasses and passes a finger through 
the tortoise-shell frame.} 
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t'; ' . 

Pierre 

That’s quite true. . ’, How annoy¬ 
ing 1 . . . Where the devil have I lost 
that glass? 

Jean 

It’s no great loss. . . . The first opti¬ 
cian you come to will replace it for you. 

Fierre 

. ''^Indeed, he just won’t. . , . Look, 
these are special lenses, bifocal, so that 
I can see both close to and at a distance. 
. . . The numbers I need are n’t kept in 
stock; they’ve got to be made to order 
and it takes a long time. ... I can’t 
imagine where I’ve lost that glass. 

Jean 

Come on; you can still see well enough 
with them to tell me what you think of 
the model. . . . 
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[They go up to the statue and JeAN 
strips'it "partially of its wet cloths.] 

There you are! . . . It’s not bad I 
ft’s even rather like. . . . 

PlEI^RE 

It ’s very like him! . . . It’s just your 
father’s grand head. ... You might 
imagine he’s just goingTo open his mouth 
and pronounce one of those Olympian, 
judgments of his that used to define the 
law and win the admiration of the 
court. ... 

Jean 

Yes, I know ... but it’s nof enough 
to get that. . . . There’s something 
wanting ... the movement, the style, I 
don’t know what it is. . . . My father 
looked different. ... 
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Pierre 

Ah, yes, indeed, but you will never get 
that . . . There are some things the 
very greatest of sculptors cannot express, 
a soul he can neve/ catch. . . . Your 
father was the whole essence of the magis¬ 
trate’s office, the very incarnation of the 
magistrate, the last descendant of a long 
line of judges, the last but one of the 
dl'permondes, and that says every¬ 
thing. . . . 


Jean ' 

The last of the d’Ypermondes but one, 
you’ve just said so; and if he could see 
what the last one is, and what he has be¬ 
come! . . . 

Pierre 

Come, come, don’t begin again, and 
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|Jon’t go diving into your black'moods 
|ny more. . . .* You ’re not done for yet, 
|ang it alll ... At your age and with 
ihe love that is waiting for you 1 . . . 
^ou ’ll see, it will jll come out perfectly 
tight in the end. . . . [Looking at the 
clockl A* quarter to eight! . . . Your 
guess will be here; I must go off and 
change. ... 

Jean 

So must I. . . . 

Pierre 

I came along just as I was from my 
garden, where I was in the middle of 
grafting my roses. . . . I’ll jump over 
the hedge! . . . So-long! . . . And look 
here, above all, don’t be downhearted. 

. . • There’s nothing lost as long as love 
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t: ■ ' 

remains . . . and love is at his post, I 
can assure you! 

[He goes outJ] 


Curtain 

c 
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Scene IY 

The same^ hall. Ten young men, Jean 
d’Ypermonde’s friends, in evening- 
clothes, are sitting round the table. 
There is all the little disarr^jind 
the animation that mark the end of' 
a good dinner. They are drinking 
healths. 

One of the Guests 

[Rising.^ Now that our friend Paul 
Dufresne has expressed, with all that elo¬ 
quence for which we know him so well, 
the delight we all of us feel, my dear Jean, 
at finding ourselves once again under your 
roof, and in renewing after your long ab- 
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sence those relations of cordial frank 
friendship that for mosfof us go back 
to our very earliest childhood, allow me 
to give utterance to a wish that I am sure 
dwells ardently in the bottom of every 
heart here present; and this wish is that 
we might see the last of the d’Yper- 
mondes, the descendant of the longest line 
of magistrates without fear and without 
repma<h that our judicial annals can boast 
of, that we may see him before long 
among us at the bar or in the magistracy, 
occupying the place to which he has a 
prescriptive right, the place that awaits 
him, the place it is his duty to fill; for 
there is a nobility of wig and gown to 
which is nothing short of treason that 
a man should renounce wearing its hon¬ 
ourable and glorious livery. 




Thi# Power of the Dead 
All the Guests 

Bravo I . . .* Bravo 1 . . . That’s true I 
. . . Hear! Hear! . . . He must be one 
of us! . . . To Jean’s future career! 
. . . To our future president of the Court 
of Appeal! . . . To our future procur- 
eur-general!! . . . etc., etc. 

[They touch glasses and drink to¬ 
gether. Jean shakes hands all 
round and thanks them; thert'^hen 
the noise has subsided.] 

Another Guest 

[Rising.] Since we have just evoked 
the memory of this long lineage of magis¬ 
trates, let us take advantage of the happy 
occasion that brings us together under 
this ancient roof, to make their better 
acquaintance. There they all are, ranged 
around this hall, and looking down upon 
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ns witli’a somewhat disturbing air. . . . 
Some o£^ them even don’t look’ too well 
pleased. ... IHesitating laughter,^ 
We are here in the museum, in the tem^ 
pie, what do I say? . , . in the very holy 
of holies of Justice herself; and if 
I had not a conscience profoundly 
at rest, I would feel uneasy enough. . . . 
[Laughter.} My old friend, Jean d’Yp- 
ermonde will I am sure, allow me, with¬ 
out for one moment failing in the re¬ 
spect I owe them, to point out to him that 
the majority of his ancestors do not dis¬ 
play in their faces the joviality that habit¬ 
ually radiates from his own. ... 
[Laughter.] There Is more than one 
among them that we should be very sorry 
to find behind the green table of the 
police court or dressed up in the red gown 
of the procureur du roi, if one of us had 
anything on his mind. . . . [Laughter.] 
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Every one of these magistrates,'^ 1 have 
no shadow of doubt, and we all know full 
well, were models of integrity and up¬ 
rightness; but it is quite certain that they 
look pretty severe^ and display frowning 
countenances that are far from engaging. 
. . . \^LdUffhler.} Just look for exam¬ 
ple at the one opposite me; does n’t he 
remind you in a striking fashion—I don’t 
mean to be unpleasant—of the portrait 
of the Duke of Alba in the Brussels Mu¬ 
seum? 


Another Guest 

And the one on the left, who looks as 
if he was turning his head away in dis¬ 
gust! ... 


Another Guest 

And the other one, on the right, with 
his air of a sly, furry old tom-cat 1 
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Another Guest 

I’m going to drink the health of the 
one who looks as if he was sipping vine¬ 
gar I . . . 

Another Guest 

And I drink to the one with the face 
of a miser, for that’s probably the fel¬ 
low to whom we owe the oldest bottles of 
• these wonderful vintages we are enjoying 
to-night! ... 

Jean 

[Rising to his feet, pale, indignant, 
and breaking his glass with a sharp 
blow on the table.'] 

That will do! 

A Guest 

What is It? 
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Jean 

That will do, I tell you! . . . Any¬ 
thing you like as far as I ’m concerned 
myself, but when it's about them it is 
quite another mat|er I ... I will not al¬ 
low anybody to touch them or to fail in 
respect * to them under their own 
roof! ... 


Pierre 

Come how, Jean, you are making too*’ 
much of it. . . . No one dreams of fail¬ 
ing in respect. . . . We are all friends 
together, and these are just harmless 
jokes. ... 

Jean 

They are jokes that should not be made 
when they deal with the dead, and espe¬ 
cially such dead as these. ... I have 
mine, you have your own; let us learn to 
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show thim due honour. ... It is they 
that have made us what m are, and we 
exist only through theml ... Not only 
are we what they were, we are nothing 
more, nothing else th^n what they con¬ 
tinue to be I . . . Death has not carried 
them far away from us; he has planted 
them within us! . . . And now it is 
within us that they are, within us that 
they exist and have their being, and we 
are nothing but their shadows. . . . 
They are greater and more truly alive 
than we are 1 . . . When we forget them, 
it is our whole future that we lose sight 
of; and when we fail in respect to them 
it is our own immortal soul that we are 
trampling under our own feet I . . . 
There is nothing we possess that they did 
not give, that they do not continue to give 
us untiringly, unremittingly. Everything 
that remains within us of justice, upright- 
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itess, and honour, everything tha? in our 
i^e, petty, useless lives still keeps us 
Tfithin the ranks of men, it is to them we 
(|we it ! I pity those of you who do not 
grasp this truth; I turn toward those 
whom they have insulted; and with pro¬ 
found obeisance before their invisible 
presence I beg their pardon. 

One of the Guests 
i^fter a silence.'] Let us all beg their 
pardon! 

[They all rise up and bow^ silently.] 


Curtain 
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ACT II 



The same scene. The table is sfill in the 
disorder that comes at the end of a 
festive evening. Jean is alone, 
crumpled up in sleep in the depths of 
an arm-chair. Suddenly he seems to 
wake up, and sees before him Da0DY 
Meyer, the money-lender, who is 
paralyzed in the left arm and under 
the right clutches a voluminous port¬ 
folio of buff leather. 



ACT II 
Scene I 

[Jean; The *MoNEy-LENDER.] 
Jean 

\Waking up with a start.'] You I . . . 
You here I . . . 

The Money-Lender 
Yes, indeed Monsieur Jean, just as you 
see; it’s your old friend. Daddy 
Meyer! . . . 

Jean 

How did you get in ? . . . 

The Money-Lender 
I t was n’t particularly easy. Monsieur 

Jean, it was n’t particularly easy at all. 

. . . Everybody in the chateau has gone 
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to bed, Ihe great door was shuti S^tid U 
was no use my knocking, nobody an¬ 
swered.And then, by dint of fer¬ 

reting about, in the long run I came upon 

a little servants’ entrance that had been 
« 

left ajar; I came inside, I threaded my 
way through long underground "passages 
where I all but lost my way, and at 
last, in the end, here I am, at your service. 
Monsieur Jean. 

Jean 

What do you want? ... 

The Money-Lender 
The pleasure of seeing you as soon as 

possible, Monsieur Jean, the pleasure ot 

seeing you as soon as possible; is n’t that 

quite sufficient? . . . You didn’t inform 

me of your return, Monsieur Jean, not 

that I mean to reproach you I . . . 
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l|ickily Daddy Meyer has a mefiiory in 
h|s heart and knows everything that goes 
oi, lucldlyj luckily! . . . I knew at onde 
tllat I owed you this visit, Monsieur Jean; 
iftook advantage qf the opportunity to 
bring you certain little papers. . . . 

Jean 

So be it; since you are there in any 
case, we might as well go through with 
it at once . . . how do we stand? 

The Money-Lender 
[Fumbling in his portfolio and pulling 
out of it a long sheet of paper covered 

with figures.] First of all here are the 

accounts relating to . . . 

Jean 

No details, please, for the moment. 

Leave those papers with me, and I will 

look at the figures at my leisure. ... 
211 
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What I* want to know is the positipn in 
a nutshell; how do I stand and what is 
the amount I owe you? ... 

The Money-Lender 
The position as a whole is not bad, 
Monsieur Jean; it is not at all "bad. . . . 
When everything is cleared up, you won’t 

owe me anything at all. And perhaps 
even there might be a little surplus; that 
will depend on the sales. ... 

Jean 

When everything is settled up? . . . 

What do you mean? ... 

The Money-Lender 

You are a doctor of laws, Monsieur 

Jean. You know just as well as myself, 

only a poor business agent with no educa¬ 

tion; you know as well as I do what I 
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ifiean. . . 1 I mean, Monsieur Jean; that 
^hen the mortgages on the farms and on 
lie chateau are realized. . . , 

Jean 

You can do just whatever you please; 
but I shall never consent to the sale of the 

chateau. 

The Money-Lender 

But it Isn’t me myself that will have 
it sold, Monsieur Jean! ... If it only 

depended on me, Monsieur Jean, , you 

would n’t have the slightest trouble 1 . . . 

But you understand, Monsieur Jean, it 

IS n’t with my own money only that I can 
carry on all the business I do and come to 

the rescue of my young friends. ... I 
am not a rich man; indeed I’m not. . . , 

I lend money that I have to borrow;.I’m 

only a poor intermediary; and the people 
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who lenh to me have n’t good kind hearts^ 
like me, and never allots* themselves to 
be softened. ... 

Jean 

We might get theih to be patient; we 
could sell off a pa^rt of the a«sets, and 
give them a substantial payment on ac¬ 
count. ... 

The Money-Lender 

That’s just what I’ve been breaking 
my neck to tell them, Monsieur, Jean, just 

what I Ve been breaking my neck to tell 

them. . . . Believe me. Daddy Meyer 

has done his best. .. . They won’t listen 

to anything; they want to make an end 

of the business. ... One of them spe¬ 
cially, the principal one, needs funds, it 
seems, and intends to realize at all costs. 

'... But all Is not lost; tkre is still a 

hope left ... 
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JEAN'vv; 

What hope & that? ... 

The Money-Lender 

Daddy Meyer is watching over you, 
iMonsieiir Jean; Daddy Meyer is watch¬ 
ing over* you. . . . \Drawing a paper 

from the portfolio and handing it to 

Jean-I Do you know this, Monsieur 
Jean? 

Jean 

[Examining the paper.] What is this? 

. . . A photograph of my father’s 
will! . . . 

The Money-Lender 

I see I have n’t been deceived and that 

it Is correct. Monsieur Jean. . . . 

Jean 

[Stupefied.] How do you come to 
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have this photograph?.. . . 1 am the 
only person who knows offthe existence of 
this will, the only person who has ever had 

It In his hands; and nobody in the world 

has ever seen it but me I , . . 

Ik 

The Money-Lender” 

Now and then we leave important pa¬ 
pers lying about, Monsieur Jean. ... It 
is n’t every drawer that locks, and Daddy 

Meyer Is watching over his clients. . . . 

Would you like to put it alongside the 

original, Monsieur Jean? 

Jean 

Is isn’t worth while; the original is 
in a sure place. 

The Money-Lender 

I know that. Monsieur Jean, I know 

that; it isn’t very far from here, either, 
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in the safe built into the wall a^d hidden 
behind that tx^pestry. 

Jean 

How do you know that? . . . 


• The MoNfeY-LENDER 
Daddy Meyer knows many a thing, 

Monsieur Jean; Daddy Meyer knows 

many a thing. . . . That is why it is a 

good thing to listen to him and to follow 

his advice. . . . Would you be so good 

as to get the original out of the safe, 

Monsieur Jean? . . . 

Jean 

What for? 

The Money-Lender 

Xou ought never to say “What for?” 

Monsieur Jean; you ought never to say 
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“what . . . You ought to treat seri¬ 
ous matters seriously, take ^11 proper and 
desirable precautions, and only take au¬ 
thentic documents into account; you know 

that just as well as^ I do. Monsieur 

Jean- 

[Jean lifts up the tapestry, opens 
the safe, takes out the will, and 
hands it to the Mo.ney-Lender.] 

Jean 

Here it is; what do you intend to do 

with it? . . . 

The Money-Lender 

Merely to show you written In your 
noble father’s own handwriting, Monsieur 

Jean, the clause that is of the most inter¬ 

est to US at the present moment, and that 

may we all yet.Let IIS see, let iis 

see. ... ^^readinff."] “I bequeath to 
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my godson” ... “Item, to (fie alms* 

louses of Yp4|):monde” . . . That’s not 

it yet. ... Ah! this time we’ve got it I 

Here is the codicil: “To my son Jean: 
Jean, you will find among my personal 

effects, under separate cover . . 

Jean 

You need n’t read it; I know perfectly 
well . . . 


The Money-Lender 

It’s always a good thing to refresh 

one’s memory, Monsieur Jean; it’s always 

a good thing to refresh one’s memory. 

. . . “You will find under separate cover, 

in State bonds, a sura of five hundred 
thousand francs, which was entrusted to 

me by a person who wishes to remain un- 

hown. Tke said sum Is ly way of res¬ 

titution, and represents as neatly as pos- 
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sible thbi righting of an unintentional 

wrong, done long ago to tly late Madame 
Claire Le Moyne, nee Claire de Tracy, 

the second wife of Monsieur Joseph Le 

Moyne and mother oCJalline Le Moyne. 

On Mademoiselle J^lline’s coming of age, 
you are to place in her hands this sum 

with the accrued interest, revealing to her 

alone and to no other person—I Insist 
upon this point—the origin of these mon¬ 
eys. This is a sacred charge which I 
entrust to your honour, the honour of the 

d’Ypermondes; to say more would be an 

insult to you.” The bonds are still in 

your strong box, Monsieur Jean?.., 

Jean 

What do you take me for? . . . 

The Monev-Leder 

For what you really are. Monsieur 
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Jean, the most honourable mUn in the 
world, but t|e most embarrassed. ... 
I know weir enough that they are still 

in the box; and that is why I am about 

to propose to you, if you will allow me, 

a very simple and ^together honourable 

and honest way of getting out of your 

troubles and saving your chateau. . . . 

Jean 

I don’t see what the connection is. . . . 

The Money-Lender 

You shall see directly, Monsieur Jean; 

you shall see directly... . Everybody in 

the country knows, for It is no secret from 
anybody any longer, that you are the 

fortunate man who is hetrotlied to Made¬ 
moiselle Jalline and that you are to marry 

lier very soon,,,. 
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Jean 

That concerns nobody ^but, iier and 
me. ... 

The Money-Lender 

o 

Quite so, Monsieu| Jean; quite so. . . . 
I only wanted to say this much'to you: 

nobody else but yourself and myself, I 

swear to it on the head of my only son, 
knows so much as the existence of this 
codicil. Now, as you are about to marry 

Mademoiselle Jalline, your two fortunes 

will be joined together and will hence* 

forth be only one fortune, if you like, and 

if you are careful to take the proper pre¬ 
cautions that prudence demands with re¬ 
gard to the marriage contract. It fol¬ 
lows, therefore, that whether you hand 
over to her these five hundred thousand 

francs Of keep tliem to yourself, so as to 
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save the chateau, it will come absolutely 

to the same thing, since in any case, after 
^he marriage, 'either you or Mademoiselle 

0^alline would have been called on to d^ 

iyote all or part qf this sum to ransom¬ 
ing the home of y,our forefathers, to 
which she is no less attached than you 

are. You see, therefore, that you would 

be doing her no wrong; nay, on the con¬ 
trary, for, as time goes on, the interests 

on the mortgages and other interests, 
which are very heavy, continue to run, 

and the money they absorb is hers since 

it is to be yours. . . . 

Jean 

Out of my sight I . . . 

The Money-Lender 

1 lil go, Monsieur Jean; I fil'go 

whenever you like. ... I only ask for 
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another 'foment, as I ha'^ riot fin-, 
ished. . I . V 

_ Jean 

Go, I tell you, and give me back that' 
will. ... 

c- 

The Monf^y-Lender 

C' 

I ask nothing better than to give it 
back to you. Monsieur Jean; Task noth¬ 
ing better than to give it back to you; but 
in the mean time allow me to place it on 
this table between us, and at your disposal; 
and you will see in a moment whether 
it is not to your interest to let it be for¬ 
gotten or to entrust it to me. {^Fumbling 

in his portfolio.] I have still some other 

little papers that may interest you. . . . 

Do you know this one? . . . 

Jean 

[Puiting out his hmd to take the 

paper.] Let me see. . . . 
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The hloNEY-LBNPEa ^ 

^Not letting go his hold of the paper 
^hich he placei undir Jean’s eyes.'] Al¬ 
low me, Monsieur Jean, allow me; it is 
fery interesting; it is extremely interest¬ 
ing. . . . This is ju^t a little bill for 
iwenty-five thousand francs that carries 
the signature of Monsieur Jean d’Yper- 
monde and the acceptance of your humble 
servant Mathieu Meyer, an acceptance 
which the last mentioned gentleman has 
no recollection of having given. . . . 

Jean 

[Drawing himself up in indignation.] 

What does that mean? ... You, you 

who know me, you would dare to insinuate 

that I have imitated your signature ano 

that I have committed a forgery. ... 

The Money-Lender 

Be calm, Monsieur Jean, be calm. 
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. . . I making no insinuation at all; 
I am simply averring that my signature 
—^which I did not place thWe—is on this 
paper, and that there is nobody except 
you and myself, and ^me less than any¬ 
body else, who had ^ny interest in counter¬ 
feiting it. . . . If this little paper fell 
into the hands of any malevolent person, 
it might prove the beginning of very seri¬ 
ous trouble for you. Monsieur Jean., It 
is a lucky thing that it is in my hands, and 
that everything can be arranged between 
us. . . . 


Jean 

I don’t understand. . . . ll.et me look 
at it a little hearer. 


The Money-Lender 

Here it is, Monsieur Jean. ... Don’t 

be afraid; it has been photographed, too. 
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;; . . It is your very own writin^and your 
Signature, Monsieur Jean. 

Jean 

At any rjte, they are a marvellous imi¬ 
tation. 

The Money-Lender 

You see, Monsieur Jean, there’s no 
possibility of doubting any longer, 

Jean 

[Bewildered, with his head in his 
hands.} I don’t know how that paper 
ever came out of my hands. ... I am 
only sure of one thing, and that is that 
whatever imprudences and mistakes I 
have committed, I Ve never been guilty 
of a forgery 1 . . . 

The Money-Lender 

We don’t always recall very clearly 
2.27 
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what wetjhave done, Monsieur Jean; and 
sometimes a mere intention finds itself ac¬ 
complished without our s^pecting it. 

Jean 

But, at any rate^, unless a man is com¬ 
pletely out of his mind, he knows what he 
has done or what he hasn’t done. 

The Money-lender 
Not always. Monsieur Jean, not al¬ 
ways. ... We have all made little mis¬ 
takes of this kind. . . . Don’t strike 
yourself. Monsieur Jean. ... In any 
case, I am taking the bill away with me. 
Perhaps I would do well to put the 
will with it as well; it makes it safer. ... 

[As he is putting the will into his 
portfolio he watches Jean out of 

the corner of his eye, but Jean 

makes no movement.} 
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It has no further interest for yo^, since all 
the bequests have been carried out and 
you are legdly the universal legatee. 
Come and see me to-morrow, Monsieur 
Jean, when you arg calmer; come and see 
me to-morrow; believe me, that will be 
best for you. ... You will see that 
everything will work out to everybody’s 
satisfaction, Monsieur Jean, and that the 
honour of the d’Ypermondes, which is no 
less dear to me than it is to you. Mon¬ 
sieur Jean, will not be compromised. . . . 
And now would you do me a great favour. 
Monsieur Jean? Will you be so kind as 
to help me to find my way again through 
the maze of corridors and passages that 
lead to the little servants’ door by which 
I came in. ... I thought I would never 
get out of them in my lifetime. . . . Will 

you please go in front. Monsieur Jean? 
I will follow you at your heels. 
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IMechi^kally J&ASi takes up a 
candlestick and a heavy bunch of 
keys from the tablef and goes out 
on the left through the door be¬ 
side the fireplace^, followed by The 
Money-Lenwer.] 


Curtain 



Scene II 

• 

The sttge represents a narrow, low, 
vaulted corridor. On the left the 
corridor is closed by an iron door 
standing straight across it. Also to 
the left of the stage, two or three 
yards from the iron door, in the wall 
that forms the back of the corridor, 
there is another door, small, low, 
and rounded. The upper part of 
this door, set with iron bars close to¬ 
gether, grudgingly allows the light 
from outside to strain through. It 
is supposed to open directly on the 

river that flows just Mow. Enter, 
on the right. The Money-Lender 
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followed by carrying a candle¬ 
stick and a bunch of keys. When 
The Money-Lender the lit¬ 
tle rounded door that gives on the 
river, Jean, intending to take his 
keys in his ri^ht hand to open the 
door at the end of the passage, slips, 
staggers, and drops the light, which 
goes out. The Money-Lender, in 
a panic, imagines that he is being at¬ 
tacked, tries to escape, drops his 
portfolio, and catching sight of the 
glimmer of light from the little 
barred door, flings himself at this 
door and thrusts violently against 
it. It gives way and opens, and the 
bright moonlight floods the opening 
and the corridor. Jeain cries out in 
dismay, “Be careful! . . . The 
river 1” . . . Already it is too late; 
The Money-Lender has fallen, but 
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with his right hand, the only sound 
one, he has clutched ai iron bar 
which strengthens the door frame a 
few inches above the ground, 'His 
body has disappeared, and there is 
nothing to be ^en now except that 
hdge clenching hand, on which all the 
lighting should be concentrated. 
Jean stands motionless, as though 
star-struck, staring at the convulsions 
of that tragic hand as they weaken 
little by little, while The Money- 
Lender cries out in desperation, 
“Jean! Jean 1 Help 1 I can’t hold on 
any longer. . . . I ’m falling! . . . 
Jean I . . . Jean ! . . . Give me 
your hand! ... I give up every¬ 
thing! , . . Your hand! Your hand! 
...I’m falling! . . . Murder 1 
Murder! . . . My curse, my cdrse, 
my curse on you!” At length the 
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hand lets go, The Money-Lender 
falls %nto the river, and the water 
leaps up on the threshold and 
splashes Jean’s face.' Jean, in a 
daze, mechanically picks up the port- 
folio, the candkystick, and the keys, 
shuts the door again, and withdraws, 
fumbling his way through the dark¬ 
ness. 


Curtain 



Scene 111 

The great hall of the Siateau, Jean, all 
agitated, bewildered, tottering, comes 
back into the hall by the door to the 
left of the fireplace. Mechanically 
he sets down the extinguished candle 
and The Money-Lender’s portfolio 
upon the table, but keeps the bunch 
of keys. Distractedly he looks 
round him, and, not knowing what to 
do, he strikes a bell, and presses on 
a button to call the servants. Dis¬ 
tant ringing is heard in various 
places, then the sound of footsteps, 

then the old maitre d’hotel and the 

• 

two old serving-women open, one 
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after another, the three doors in the 
bafkgromd and come hurrying up to 
their master. 

Jacques 

Monsieur jeanj . . Monsieur Jean! 
. . . What is it? . . . 


Jean 

You have n’t heard anything? . . . 
Jacques 

Heard what, Monsieur Jean? 

Jean 

And you, Tonia? 

Tonia 

Excuse me, Monsieur Jean; I have n’t 

heard anything. And yet I’m a very 
light sleeper, 
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Jean 

And Theda. 

Thi^cla 

Not as much as the cheep of a mouse, 
Monsieur Jean, and yet I was n’t asleep 
at all, thanks to my rheumatics that are 
giving me a bad time to-night. . . . 

Jean 

[Speaking with difficulty.] It is n’t 
anything! ... It’s nothing at all . , . 
I had fallen asleep in that arnifchair, 
there, in the arm-chair you see over there. 
... I thought I heard a cry, a loud cry, 
and then the, noise of something falling 
into the river. ... I woke up with a 
start. ... I thought some one was get¬ 
ting into the chateau. . . . But it’s noth¬ 
ing, nothing at all; I must just have bpen 

dreaming. 
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Jacques 

Woul(i“you like me to go round, Mon¬ 
sieur Jean. ... I will gof and get my re¬ 
volver. . . , 

Jean 

No, no, it is n’t worth while. . . No¬ 
body could get inside here. ... It was 
just a bad dream, I’m quite sure of it 
now; just a bad dream. . . . 

Th£cla 

You are not ill, Monsieur Jean; you 
are pale. ... 

Jean 

No, no, my good Theda; it’s nothing, 
nothing at all. . . . Just a nightmare, 
. . . I paid too much honour to Tonia’s 
excellent cooking; that’s all. . . . Thank 
you, my dear friends; leave me now, and 
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go and rest; you need it and so do I. . . . 
Qood night, good night, and be*sure you 
don’t have bad dreams . , . like your 
poor master. 

The servants withdraw through the 
daors at the back, shutting them 
as they go. Jean is left alone in 
the middle of the hall. It seems 
to him that the atmosphere in it 
has suddenly changed. The great 
pendulum of the tall grandfather 
clock stops; the flames of the 
hearth-place stand up and seem to 
become fixed; the lights grow pale 
and go out. 'Frightened, Jean 
strikes again and again on the bell, 
which only gives out a dull stifled, 
wadded sound, as if it had sud¬ 
denly been cracked. He presseg 
the electric buttons, but no ringing 
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is heard in response. The three 
doors at the back open slowly, but 
no one makes l^s appearance. 
'Distracted, he runs to these doors, 
(yills, stares into the vacant spaces, 
and tries to cross the threshold, but 
the doors shut themselves irre¬ 
sistibly and silently. Jean comes 
back to the middle of the hall and 
sinks down upon a stool, casting 
frightened looks around him. The 
marble busts are no longer on 
their pedestals. The model of his 
father’s statue, half opening up its 

covering veils, which fall to the 
ground, and clad in the long 
magistrate’s robe, comes forward 
towards the middle of the hall, 
surrounded, as it seems, with 

vague, indistinct, visionary pres¬ 
ences that people the whole back 
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of the room. Jean stands up, 
draws back step by step, as 
though thrust back by some invisi¬ 
ble power, tries to speak, but can¬ 
not utter a sound out of his^hroat. 
He throws himself on his knees, 
prostrates himself, raises his head, 
and always finds once more the in¬ 
exorable vision advancing upon 
him. Jean implores, supplicates 
with hands raised in prayer; the 
vision says ‘‘No’^ with his head; 
and, supersaturated with terror, 
hiding his face behind his arms, 

Jean recoils as far as the door, 
passing through it in a spurt of 
flight, and the door shuts itself on 
him, dropping its iron bars with a 

crash, while the bolts slide home 
’ V 

of themselves, as though to seal 

it against him for ever. 

Curtain 
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ACT III 

* 

Scene I 

At the back, as far from the front as pos¬ 
sible, and occupying the whole width 
of the stage, the Chateau SYper- 

monde. The main part of th^ chd^ 

teau, which is set hack from the rest, 

is made up of a long hall dating from 

the fifteenth century, of one story, 
covered with a broad slated roof and 
pierced with six tall Gothic windows, 
fitted with shutters, which are open 
when the curtain goes up. Between 

the third window and the fourth, hid 

dividing the windows into two groups 
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of three, and under a vaulting that 
is Gdthic like the windows, there is 
an enormous door with two leaves 
all furnished with hehvy ironwork. 
This is the main entrance to the chd- 
teau. It is approached by means of 
a bridge, sloped upwards—in olden 
days this was a drawbridge—which 
spans the river that bathes the foot 
of the walls. On the left, under the 
last window, and about the height . 
of a man from the ground, there is 
a small barred room, accessible in case 
of need from outside by means of a 
projection of the wall that forms the 

plinth-course of the chateau. The 

whole building up to the very roof is 

covered with ivy. Ok the right, and 
forming a projection from the 

main building, a pavilion two stories 
high, of which there can be seen only 
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part of the toothed gable. To the 
left, making a similar projection, a 
Flemish tower of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, crVwning a fore part of the 
building, of which in the same way 
only a part is to be seen. In the 
foreground is the edge of a raised 
walk in front of a terrace adorned 
with yew-trees and bushes clipped 
into shapes. 

The scenery should, by means of 
turrets and gables shown in perspec¬ 
tive, give the impression that only a 
part of the chateau is in sight, and 
that other buildings stretch away be¬ 
hind the main facade. 

JVhen the curtain goes up, the 

chateau is lying under a flood of 
moonlight. Jean is seen, beglam- 

oured, thrust forth by what s^ms 

an irresistible force, coming out 
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throu0h the central' door, which 
slowlji, irrevocablyi shuts upon him. 
All the lighted windows are extin¬ 
guished, one by one, and all the shut¬ 
ters swing into place noiselessly, as 
though to close a°tomb. The smoke 
that was rising from the chimneys 
suddenly stops. Jean comes with 
unsteady steps down the slope of 
the bridge; then when he has reached 
the foot he hesitates, changes his 
mind, walks up again, goes to the 
great door, and tries to reopen it by 
the help of the keys from the bunch 

he is Still holding in his hand. After 
vain attempts he gives it up, glides 
softly along the side of the wall, on 
the little narrow ledge formed by the 
plinth-course of the building, tries to 

open the shutters of the windows, 

meets with similar failure in this, and 
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at last, exasperated, 4nd in despair, 
he tries to clamber up tOt the little 
barred door. He misses his hold and 
all but {alls into the river, but re¬ 
covers himself by one of the bars, ut¬ 
ters a cry of 'pain, and peceives that 
he has sprained his foot. For a mo¬ 
ment he stands paralyzed, and then 
painfully hobbles hack to the bridge, 
drags himself down the slope to the 
terrace, where he lies down among 
the bushes. 

He remains there for a few sec¬ 
onds, dumfounded, moaning in a low 

me, when he hears the sound of 
footsteps. He half rises up and 
calls into the night. 

Jean 

Who is there? . . . 
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A Woman’s Voice 

Who is,.calling? ... Where are you? 

Jean 

Here! ... I am hurt. 

[Enter Jalline from the right.1 

Jalline 

[Recognizing JeaN.] Jean! . . . 

it is you 1 

Jean 

Jalline 1 . , . 

Jalline 

[Rushing up to him.] Jean! , . . 

Jean! . . . My own Jean I . . . What is 

it? . . . What have you done?. . . 

[Taking him in her arms.J Are you 

hurt?. . . Are you in pain?. . . You 

are pale! . . . What has happened? , , . 
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What is it? ... Jeanl ... Jean! . . . 

ft Is n't anything very seriou^ is it? 
.|. . Where are you hurt? . . . Tell 

the what it ... Jean. ... Jean 

.... I will call ouj for help. ... 

Jean 

No, no, it isn’t anything. . . . Don’t 
call out; it’s really nothing. . . . I Ve 

just simply sprained my foot. 

Jalline 

My Jean, my poor Jean! . . . But you 

can’t possibly stay here. . . . Come and 

lean on me; I’m strong, you know. . . . 

I will help you to walk; you must get in¬ 
doors again; it is n’t so very far. . . . 

Jean 

No, no, I can’t do that. ... I won't 

do that. . , . 
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Jalline 

But wkat has happened? ... Why are 
you so late in coming? ... I have been 

waiting nearly an hour for you now. . . . 

Je‘an 

Ah, I must tell you. . . . Has Pierre 
been talking to you? ... 

Jalline 

Yes, indeed, my poor Jean; we have 

both been having a good laugh together. 

. . . It ’s all SO ridiculous. . . . Ana 
that was why you didn’t come, was it? 

Jean 

No, no, I ’ll tell you. ... I wanted to 
see you again; and then I meant to wake up 
the chauffeur and order the car. . . . I had 

^ be in Brussels to-morrow morning very 
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early, for some urgent business. ... I 
|iad barely left the house when I per¬ 
ceived that I had forgotten a portfolio 
that contained* important papers. ... I 
went to go indoors again and in my hurry 
I stumbled and sprained my foot. . . . 

And there you are ... you see it is 
really nothing. . . . That’s all that is 
the matter. . . . Nothing has hap¬ 
pened out of the ordinary, I swear to 
you. . . . But this forgotten portfolio is a 
great nuisance for me; it might fall into 

the hands of some of the servants; and it 

contains papers which it would be better 

they should n’t know about. 

Jalline 

Is that all, my poor Jean? Would 
you like me to go in and fetch it? . - 
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Where is it exactly, this portfolio that is 
worrying^'you so dreadfully? 

Jean f. 

Wliat, Jalline, you would do this? ... 
Jalline 

Indeed, yes, and why not? . . . It’s 

not very difficult; I know the house quite 

as well as you do. . . . But what is the 
matter with you? . . . You are looking 

at me as if I was about to perform some 

miracle. ... 


Jean 

No, no, it's nothing . . . don't take 

any notice; it’s just the shock of my 

tumble. ... The portfolio is on the 

table, on the right, near the third window. 

.e. . It ’s a big portfolio of yellow 

leather . . . there’s a name on It, not 
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name. . . . But you will never be able 

to see inside there. . . . Wait; i Ve got 

abme matches. . . . Here they are. . . . 

■I 

iTou will find cEjidles in the antechamber, 

to the left of the door. 

-i • • 

Jalline 

I know, I know. . . . Are all the serv¬ 

ants in bed? 

Jean 

Long ago. ... I was all alone. . . . 
Here is the key of the great door. , . . 

You’re not afraid? 


Jalline 

No, indeed. . . . What should I be 

afraid of? Stay here, and don’t move an 

inch; I ’ll be back in a moment. 

[Jalline moves away swiftly. 

When she gets to the middle of 
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the bridge, Jean catts her back, in 
great distress.} 

Jeau 

Jalline! . . . 


jALUNlt 

[Turning round.} Jean? . 

Jean 

Don’t go in there! 

Jalline 

Why not? 


Jean 

I don’t know if you ’ll be able to get in. 

Jalline 

Why shouldn’t I? ... I’ve got the 
key. . . . 
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[JALLINE reaches the doorway, puts 

(tie key into the keyhifle, pushes 

the right-hand door, which yields 
without an efort and shuts again 

after her. .Jean is drawn up, 
leaning on his hands, following all 
her movements with anxious dis¬ 
tress. Light is seen filtering 

through the slits and the openings 
in the shutters, in such a way that 
we can follow Jalline as she 
walks about inside the house. 

Seconds pass, while Jean counts 

them, with straining eyes, all the 

time making little instinctive move¬ 

ments to go to the assistance of 

his betrothed, whom he believes 

to be in danger of death. At last 
the door opens, and JALUNE ap¬ 
pears once more on the threshld, 

the portfolio in her hand. In her 
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haste she forgets to shut the door, 
heirfies lightly down the slope and 
comes up ro Jean again.} 

Jean 

Oh I Jalline, JalBne! . . . You don’t 
know! . . . You saw nothing at all! . . . 

JAILINE 
Saw .what? . . . 

Jean 

You did’n’t meet anybody? , . . 
Jalline 

Of course I didn’t, since there isn’t 

anybody there. 

Jean 

[Looking across and pointing to the 

door, which is shutting itself,] The 

doorl . . , Look at the door. . , 
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Jaleine 

That ’s true. . . . I ’ve forgotten to 
|shut it again. ... 

Jean 

It is shutting of itself. 

Jalline 

Oh, it's the wind. ... 

Jean 

There is n’t any wind . . . there’s 
not a leaf stirring. 

Jalline 

[Holding out the portfolio to him, with 
a smile.'\ Anyhow, here is the portfolio. 
... It’s the right one, isn’t it? . . . 

[Observing the name of Mathieu Meyer, 

stamped on the corner of the portfolio.'] 

But this is Mathieu Meyef’s portfolio 

. . . the old money-lender I 
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Jean 

Yes! 

Jalline ^ 

Are you still mixed up with that 
wretched creature? . IJiad heard as 
much. ... Eh) take care; he will ruin 
you as he has ruined so many others. 

Jean 

I must indeed! . . . But don’t tell any¬ 
body you have seen this portfolio in my 
hands. ... My life depends on it. . . . 

Jalline 
Yourlifel ... 

Jean 

Yes, my life . . . there is a rumour 

th|it something has happened to the 

money-lender, ... It was bound to 
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come ... he has made too many people 
his victims. . . , But if it was feiown that 
his portfolio was at my house, I would be 
accused of it |pd I should be lost. . . . 

jAtLINE 

[Touehed by some suspicion.^ Jean? 
. . . [She looks long and searchingly at 
him,'] 

Jean 

No! Jalline, Jalline! . . . No, no, it 
was n’t I who did it! . . . I will tell you 
everything! . . . Oh, Jalline, I have been 
so unhappy for a long time. ... I was 
that man’s plaything. ... He came to 

threaten me in my own house. ... It 

seems he had got hold of some papers, I 

don’t know how, that I had never signed, 

and which were enough to ruin me. . i. 

He meant to blackmail me till I was bled 
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to death. ... I turned him out. . . » 
As I was ail alone, 1 showed him the 
way out myself, through the passage, you 
know, that runs along by ,the river. . . . 
When we came to the door at the end of 
the passage that leads through into the 
kitchens, just as I was taking the key to 
open it, my foot slipped. . . . There was 
water lying on the floor. ... I dropped 
the candlestick that was giving us light. 
. . . We were left completely in the 
dark. ... He was afraid; he lost his 
head in the darkness. ... No doubt he 
imagined that I had done it on purpose 
and that I had designs on his life. . . . 

Before I could stop him, he pushed at the 

little barred door, the one you see there, 

that opens directly on to the river. . . . 

It all happened in the flash of an eye. . . , 

rfefell. . . . He hung for a moment clutch¬ 
ing with his right hand—the other one} 
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you know, is paralyzed^to an iron bar at 
the foot of the door. . . . An4 before I 
had time to help him, before I could even 
think~of holding out a hand to him, be¬ 
cause I was so stupefied with astonish¬ 
ment, he had let go and fallen into the 
river! . . . And the stream carried him 
away with it. ... I never saw him again. 

. . . Oh! . . . Jalline, Jalline! ... I 
swear to you that it was n’t my fault! 

. , . I did all I could . . , but it was too 
late. . . . 

Jalline 

How do you come to have his port¬ 
folio ? . . .. 

Jean 

I don’t know. ... He had it under 

his arm. ... He let it drop. .... I 

must have picked it up quite mechanically.^ 
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. . . OhI . . . Jalline, Jallinel . , . 
[He, falls sobbing into JalliNe’s 
arms.] 

Jalline 

Jean I . . . 

Jean 

Jallinel . . . 

Jalline 

Look at me, Jean. . . . That’s the 
whole real truth? . . . 

Jean 

Oh, Jalline! ... my own Jalline! 
. . . Upon our love, Jalline, the love I 
am no longer worthy of! On my father’s 
honour! . . . 

[The door of the chateau opens and 
shuts again; Jean observes it, 
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draws himself up, and cries out as 
if he was addressing some vision.] 

Yes, yes, upon the honour of my father, 
rswear it, I feiow it! ... I don’t know 
how it all happened; I no longer know 
anything of what is happening; it is dread¬ 
ful, but I am innocent! . . . 

\^He falls back once more sobbing 
into Jalline’s arms.] 

Jalline 

Yes, yes . . . be calm, Jean, my poor 
Jean. ... I could see it in your eyes. 
... I believe you. ... . 

Jean 

Oh I Jalline I . . . You, at any rate I 
. . . That is enough for me, and it is 
everything, too! ... I have nothing but 
you now! . . . If I had n’t got you 1 ♦ . . 
They are all against mel . . . They^ 
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won’t have me any more! . . . They arc 
driving nje out like a, mad dog I . . . 
They are all wrong! ... They are all 
wrong. . . People say thfy know every¬ 

thing! ... It’s not true! . . . It’s not 
true! . . . They cannot understand the 
living now I . . . They don't know. Jal- 
line! They did not seel . . . they did 
not see! . . . Don’t leave me, Jallinel 
. . . Jalline, be sure you don’t leave me, 
or I shall go mad! . . . 

Jalline 

, [Caressing his forehead.} No, no, 
Jean! you can be at rest; I won’t leave 
you. . . . My own Jean, my poor Jean, 
your Jalline is not one of the creatures 
that slip away when misfortune comes. 
. . . The others don’t know; the others 

doh’t love you. ... I am sure that my 
own Jean could do nothing really bad, has 
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never done anything really bad. . . . He 
was just a little boy when I Jcnew him 
first; J was far littler than he was, and 
I know he h%s never done any harm to 
anybody. , . . It’^ a dreadful, dreadful 
thing, I know it is; but it is not your 
fault at all. 

Jean 

[Kissing her desperately.} Jal- 
linel . . . 


Jalline 

IKissing him. in turn.} Don’t be afraid 
any more, my little Jean, I am here. . . . 
Leave it to me, and don’t say a word to 
anybody. ... You simply don’t know at 
this moment what you are saying, and 
you might ruin yourself. ... You ipust 
get back your balance and be composed. 
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. . Does any one know that he came to 

see you? <s . . 

Jean 

I don’t think so. . . . 

c 

Jalune 

Did anybody see him? . . . Who 
opened the door for him? . . . The serv¬ 
ants? 

Jean 

No, the servants were in bed. ... I 
don’t know how he came in. ... By a 
Servants’ door that had been left open; 

that is what he told me. . . . 

JALLINE 
Give me the portfolio. 

. Jean 

Why? ... 
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/ 

Jalline 

If anybody is suspicious, if there is a 
search or inquiry at your house, and if the 
portfolio is foqpd there, that will be taken 
for clear proof against you, and you will 
be lost. ... I will take it, and I will 
hide it at home, for nobody will think of 
coming there. Unless you might like bet¬ 
ter to fling it into the river? . . . 

Jean 

No, no, not that. . . . That would 
be really dangerous ... it would be 
found. . . •. It contains papers that 1* 
need and that would be enough to ruin 

me. . . . 


Jalline 

I will keep it then, and I will hide it 

safe, don’t be afraid. ... And now, my 

Jean, make an effort. . . . T shall help 
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you. ... You must go back into the 
house. . h . 

Jean ^ 

Go back . . . where? . . , 

Jalline 

Into your house . . . come, it is n t a 
very long way. 

Jean 

Into my own house ... up there? 

. . . nevcrl ... I can’tl . . . 

Jalline 

But why, then, my own Jean? . . • 
That’s just absurd. . . . Where would 
you like to go, then? . . . - 

Jean 

‘Anywhere in the world, wherever you 
like, no matter where, but there—never, 
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never, after what»they did to me! . . . 

Jalline 

But they havg n't done anything to you, 
;™y poor Jean; and/iobody shall do any¬ 
thing to you. . . . Come now, don’t 
strike-- yourself like that. . . . Come, 
come, I understand. Would you like to 
come to my house ? . . . That's not very 
far, either. ... We '11 find Pierre there. 
... He has n’t gone to bed yet. . . . 
He has taken his medical course ... we 
will look after you well, and we ’ll forget 
everything about this. . . • Come, leanr 
on me. . . . There is nothing to be 

afraid of when one is innocent. 

{They go off on the right, Jean 
walking painfully, leaning on 
JalUNE’s shoulder.'] 


Curtain 
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Scene II 


The office of The Examining’Magis¬ 
trate. Very ordinary, common¬ 
place furniture. A large table 
covered with a green cloth. Arm¬ 
chairs and chairs rather worn and 
faded. A cupboard with glass 

doors, a secretary, filing-cabinets, in¬ 
dex-files, jackets, a few books, etc., 

etc. 

On Jean’s entering the room, The 

Magistrate, who has been sitting at 

the middle of the table, the left-hand 
corner of which is taken up by the 

clerk, rises and bows. 
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The Magistrate 
Monsieur Jean d’Ypermonde. [,. 
ing him to (i seat near the taile.^ . . . 

Would you be good enough to sit down. 
... I knew your father very well, Mon¬ 
sieur Jean d’Ypermbnde. ... He was a 
great jurist, a great magistrate, and above 
all a great gentleman. . . . He was, in 
some ways, our conscience come to life 
and clothed in flesh; and his memory is 
far from having died out from among us. 

... I have taken the liberty of asking 

you to come to see me here in order to ask 

you, as a friend rather than as a magis> 

trate, for certain details of information 

which you may perhaps be able to give 
me with reference to the accident—for we 

are still able to look upon it as no more 

than an accident—that has happened to 

a certain Mathieu Meyer, whom, it ap¬ 
pears, you were acquainted with. 
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Jean 

It is quite true, sir, that I have known 
him, and^'even known him all too well 
. . . just as many young men belonging 
to this town know him. ... 

The Magistrate . 

Ah, yes, I know; this Mathieu Meyer 

had the reputation of subsidizing young 
men whom he knew to be well off, but 
temporarily embarrassed for money, in 

consideration of a return that it seems 

was often a very inflated one. . .. , 

Jean 

Inflated, indeed; the word Is not a.bit 

400 strong; and I know something of it 
by experience. 

. The Magistrate 

t am of your opinion, but for the mo- 
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ment we ^re not interested in that particu- 
ilar matter. ... As you have perhaps al- 
; ready been informed, the body of this 
■unfortunate Mathieu Meyer has just been 
found. ... 

Jean 

His body has been found? . . . ^here. 
has it been found? ... 

The Magistrate 

In the river. You know that the river,. 

which, of course, bathes the wall of your 

chateau, passes at the foot of the house^ 
in which Mathieu Meyer lived. About 

fifteen yards or so up-stream there is a 

sluice, and it was at the gate of this sluice, 

almost under the wretched man’s own 

windows, that the corpse was recovered 

from the water. It is possible to upheld 

the theory of an accident or suicide, if 
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we must; but it is much more than prob¬ 
able that |he old man, who must have had 
enemies, or at least clients who had an 

interest in his disappearance, has been 

murdered in his own house and after¬ 
wards thrown out of the window. I must 
state, to be strictly accurate, that no trace 

of any violence has been discovered on 
the body. But what gives some weight 
of credibility to the theory that for the 
moment I am accepting and that seems to 
me the most likely, is the condition in 

which we found the room that served the 

t^ictim as a study or office. . . , You 

know this olEce, Monsieur dTper- 

monde? . . . 


Jean 

I know it only too well, Monsieur le 

Juge. ... I have spent more than one 
somewhat distressing moment In It, un- 
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happily for the health of my poor 
purse. 

The Magistrate 

Well! . . . this office, which is known 

to you, has been found in a highly signif¬ 
icant state of disorder, showing clearly 
that it had been the scene of a very vio¬ 
lent struggle, or at any rate its con*Sition 
is more than suspicious. A chair was 

overturned, the floor was strewn with 
papers, the cloth that covered the table 

was thrown over the inkstand, a drawer 

was open and seemed to have been rar^ 

sacked, a pile of books had been knocked 

over, and so on. . . . In my opinion, the 
wretched man was taken by surprise 

from behind, and mastered in a trice, 

without being able to make any particular 

resistance, for, as you are aware, he Vas 

paralyzed in the left arm, stunned, and 
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then flung into the river, In any case, the 

inquiry, w|iich has barely been bepn, will 
doubtless clear up all these points. . . . 

But here is something in which you might 

perhaps help me, and it is the reason why 
I asked you to come here. . . . There 
has been found on the carpet of the room 

in question a glass from a pair of eye¬ 
glasses, of a rather special kind. [JeAN 
shivers. The Magistrate notes this 

and goes on.'] You may be reassured; 
I know that you don’t wear eye-glasses. 

This lens or this glass ... here it is. 
.li. . As you see, it has a double focus, 

and is hollowed In such a way as to per- 

unit the wearer to see at a distance or 

dose at hand. ... It has probably been 

broken in the struggle, but, as you can 

perceive, the two parts come together 

with*" perfect exactness. . . . Now this 
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kind of lens, which is only of fairly re- 

" cent invention, is as yet not v^ry widely 
known. ... I have been informed that 

one of your friends wore eye-glasses of 

this pattern; my iijformant could not be 

definite, I was not able to learn his name; 

otherwise I should not have taken the 

liberty of disturbing you, but would have 

summoned the gentleman in person. . . . 
Have you observed that any of your 

friends wore a pince-nez or spectacles fitted 
with glasses of this nature? 

Jean 

Good heavens, monsieur, I left 'this 

neighbourhood now nearly four years ago,., 
and during all those years I have hardly 

seen my friends in this part of the world 

at all; I arti consequently very poorly 

posted as to the little infirmities of lheir 
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eyesight; it would surely be an oculist or 
an opticiaif who would be in a position to 
answer your query. . . . 

The Magistrate 

( 

You will please note that I am'not ask¬ 
ing you for this detail to invite'you to 
play the informer against one or another 
of your friends: it is rather out of re¬ 
gard for them that I am taking this course 
so as to spare them, as far as pos¬ 
sible, disagreeable cross-examinations or 
searches in their homes. ... I am there¬ 
fore obliged to follow up the first serious 
clue that presents itself, and am of course 
determined to follow it as far as it will 
lead me. ... If circumstances force me 
to abandon these, there is still another 
left which I should be reluctant to take 
up‘save in the utmost extremity; and it 
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is accordingly in your own interest that 
I beg you to facilitate my task. 

Jean 

In my own Interest? . , , 

The Magistrate 

Yes, for we know from another source 
that Mathieu Meyer went to the Chateau 
d'Ypermonde during the afternoon of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth of May, and does 
not appear to have returned from there 
alive. 


Jean 

It is possible that he may have gone 
there; I know nothing as to that; but it 
is quite certain that I did not see him 
there. . . . Question my servants; they 
will only be able to confirm what I^now 
affirm to you. 
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The Magistrate 

I do not doubt it in the slightest. . . . 
And so, to come back to our other line 

of Inquiry, the most serious, and even the 

$ 

only really serious one up to the present, 
—for you will agree that there is a very 
grave presumption attached to the’finding 
of the special lens, broken in the course 
of a struggle,—to come back to this 
clue, I will tell you that from the very 
outset my inquiry has given quite substan¬ 
tial results, and that the circle of presump¬ 
tions, which at the outset included a cer- 
tq,in number of your friends, is now nar- 
rovred down to two of them who, it ap¬ 
pears, were pretty constant visitors to the 
money-lender’s house; one of these gentle¬ 
men is a certain Philippe de Vrieres, 
whom I do not know. . . . Does he as 
a gelieral rule wear eye-glasses or spec¬ 
tacles? . . . 
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Jean 

Not that I know of, at any rate I have 
never noticed. . . . 

ThI Magistrate 

The cflher is Pierre Le Moyne. 

« 

Jean 

Pierre Le Moyne 1 . . . 

The Magistrate 

Yes, the brother or the half-brother of 
Mademoiselle Jalline, who I believe. . . , 

Jean 

But that's impossible! . . . Pierre Le 
Moyne has been my friend since we were 
children; he is the best, the gentlest, the 
most inoffensive being the earth has ever 
known; and I would answer for hinik as 
I would for myself. . . . 
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The Magistrate 

I have not the least doubt of it . . . 
but that is not the point at issue. ... I 
would merely like to know whether to 
your knowledge he is in the habit of wear¬ 
ing pince-nez. ... 

Jean 

That’s a thing everybody knows, and 
that is obvious to the eye. ... I don’t 
see how it can be of any advantage that 
I should be the person to confirm it, . . . 

The Magistrate 

* --Have you noticed the nature and pat¬ 
tern of the lenses in his eye-glasses, and 
whether they have a double focus, like 
these? . . . 

t Jean 

On my word. Monsieur le Juge, I will 
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confess to you that my attention has never 
been brought to bear on this point. . . . 
He will be able to inform you better than 
I can. . . . 


The Magistrate 

You are right, indeed, and so I am 
about to beg him to call on me. . . . His 
father is away from home at the moment, 
I believe. 


Jean 

Yes, he is taking a cure, somewhere in 
Switzerland, it appears; and Pierrg.„i% 
alone in the chateau with his sister. Made¬ 
moiselle Jalline. 

The Magistrate 

Good, I shall ask both of them to 


come. . . 
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Jean 

What?^ Mademoiselle Jalline as well? 
I do not see how her presence can . . . 

The Magistrate 

You will allow me. . . . Therfc is noth¬ 
ing seriously against my letting you know 
just where my inquiry has come to. On 
the fifteenth of May, the day of the ac¬ 
cident, or the crime, old Meyer told his 
son of his quite definite intention to go 
and see you at the Chateau d’Ypermonde. 
The son left his father at five o’clock. 
Accordingly, one of two things happened: 
eJtiier Meyer went to your house in the 
evening or at night, and his fate came 
upon him in your house itself or some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of your 
house; or else, indeed, he did not carry 
out' his intention to go to you, but re¬ 
mained at home, and so it was in his own 
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house that he was murdered, in all likeli¬ 
hood by the person who left the fragment 
of his eye-glasses behind him. It now be¬ 
comes necessary to discover what Pierre 
Le Moyne did between five and seven 
o’clock; /or from seven o’clock until half¬ 
past nine he will be able to put forward 
an alibi which I already know of, since he 
was at your house. It becomes also neces¬ 
sary, on the other hand, to know what 
you did after nine o’clock at night; in 
other words, after your guests had 
left the chateau. Do you remember 
this? , . . 


Jean 

Good Godl ... I can’t remember it 
all exactly now. ... I sat up for some 
time in an arm-chair, and then I went\to 
bed. . . . 
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The Magistrate 

Yes, you had a kind of nightmare, you 
fancied you heard a cry, you called your 
servants, they came hurrying down, noth¬ 
ing was discovered put of the ordinary, 
and you dismissed them again, t . . But 
after that, did you not go out of the 
house? . . . 

Jean 

[Hesitating.] I? . . . No. ... Ah I 
yes, perhaps I did. ... I remember 
vaguely, my head was heavy ... and I 
went out for a minute to get a little 


The Magistrate 
Is that all? . . . 


Jean 

7/hat was all . . . at least, I think so 

. . . I don’t remember. 
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The Magistrate 

It is strange that you should have for¬ 
gotten what came after; for Mademoi¬ 
selle Jalline’s maid, who was uneasy or in¬ 
quisitive because she had seen her mistress 
leave the*chateau of the Le Moynes about 
half-past ten, saw her returning with you 
a little after eleven o’clock. You seemed 
to be walking with difficulty, just as you 
are to-day. . . . Mademoiselle Jalline 
was holding you up. Pierre Le Moyne 
was awakened, and he looked after you, 
and you spent the rest of the night at your 
friend's house. ... Is that an exact «c-* 
count? ... 


Jean 

Absolutely. ... I can see that you^pre 
excellently well informed. . . , 
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The Magistoate 

Fou see that it is not altogether with¬ 
out point that Mademoiselle Jalline 
should be present at the interview. . . . 
And now, Monsieur d’Ypermonde, would 
you be so kind as to do me the favour of 
going into the adjoining room and re¬ 
maining there for a brief moment? . . . 

Jean 

Is this an arrest or a detention? . . . 
The Magistrate 

Neither one nor the other, Monsieur 
‘dtYpermonde: it is a simple favour I ask 
of you, to oblige me. . . . It is absolutely 
essential for the good order of the ex¬ 
amination that the witnesses may not be 
in a position to influence one another; 
not/’that I have any doubts as to the in¬ 
nocence of Pierre Le Moyne or your own 
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good faith, but it is a measure of precau¬ 
tion that I am obliged to take, a,pd which 
I always take in order to safeguard my 
own responsibility. . . . Will you be 
good enough to com^ this way. Monsieur 
d’Ypermonde? You will find books, 
papers, and cigarettes. . . . And in any 
case I hope I shall not put your patience 
to any lengthy test. 

Curtain 
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Scene IH 

The chateau seen from the outside. The 
same setting as in the first scene of 
this act. In the foreground, on the 
terrace with its trees and shrubs, 
there are a certain number of neigh¬ 
bours and inhabitants of the village, 
who are anxiously viewing the cha¬ 
teau, whispering, gathering in little 
groups, constantly in movement, 
coming and going, without venturing 
to cross an imaginary line they seem 
to have laid down. Among them 
can be observed Jacques (the old 
maiire d’hotel) the old gardener and 

his grandchild Linette. Moon- 
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light. 'A^ the doors and windows 
are shut; and the great house seems 
sealed like a tomb. 

ThE Gardener 

[To Jacques.] 'Where is Monsieur 
Jean? . 


Jacques 

At the examining magistrate’s; an in¬ 
quiry has been set on foot into what is 
going on. . . . 

A Neighbour 

[Coming up to them.] But what4ias 
happened? . . . 


Jacques 

First of all, the body of the old money¬ 
lender Meyer has been found in'the 
river. 
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A Neighbour 

I know, I know. . . . But the chateau? 
. . . What has happened there? . . . 
Why is it all shut up? . . . They are 
saying it’s haunted,.that the dead have 

o 

thrust you outside, that no one can go into 
it any more; it can’t really be serious, all 
this? . . . There must be something 
else. , . . 


Jacques 

Monsieur, I know nothing about the 
whole thing. ... I was in the chateau 
jvith the two old servants, the nurse and 
the' cook. . . . We were sleeping peace¬ 
fully, when they heard strange noises, so 
it appears; they saw doors and windows 
shutting of themselves; they even saw 
shadows, according to what they say. 
. . . They were afraid. . . . They were 
just like mad women. ... I went to look 
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for Monsieur Jean. ... I couldn’t find 
him; and upon iny word I could not stay 
there alone, and I followed them. . . . 


The NfiGHBouR 

Where are they, then, the old serv¬ 
ants? , , . 


Jacques 

They took refuge at the gardener’s. 
. . . They simply can’t hold up any more. 
. . . We are afraid for their wits. 

The Neighbour 

Yes, it’s most unlucky; but all that is 
not particularly serious; it’s only old 
wives’ tales. . . . But you are a sensible 
man and have got your wits about you 
like myself; have you seen anything out 
of the ordinary? . . . 
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Jacques 

To say^that I Ve seen something in the 
same way that I see you, monsieur, that 
would n’t be true. ... I have seen noth¬ 
ing: but I wasn’t {(ble to stay in the 
house; it was too much for me alto¬ 
gether. . . . 

Another Neighbour 
It seems nobody can go into the cha¬ 
teau now at all. 

The First Neighbour 
, That can’t be really true! ... [To 
Jacques.] Have you tried? . . . 

Jacques 

Yesl . . . 

‘ The First Neighbour 
And you weren’t able to? . . . 
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Jacques 
I was n’t able to. . . . 

The Neighbour 
Why not? .*. . 

Jacques 

I don’t know why. . . . The door 
won’t open. . . . 

The Neighbour 
Have you the key? 

Jacques 

Of course; here it is. . . . 

The Neighbour 

And it works freely in the lock? . . . 
Jacques 

It moves to and fro freely and without 
effort in the lock; but the door does not 
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open. ... It is just as if some one or 
something was pushing at it from inside. 

c 

The Neighbour 
But there is n’t anybody. . . . 

Jacques 

I know that perfectly well; but it’s just 
as though there were several. 

A Neighbour 

It’s absurd, and it’s impossible. . . . 
A house is either inhabited or it is not. 
. . . There is some one, or there is no 
one. . . . 


Jacques 

[Offering him the keyj] Would you 
like to try, monsieur? 

The Neighbour 

It has nothing to do with me'. ... I 
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have no right to do such a thing. ... In 
any case, the authorities have been in¬ 
formed, and the rest doesri*t concern 
us. . . , 


The Gardener 

[Coming up and wagging his head.] 
This isn’t the first time that something 
uncanny has happened at the Chateau of 
Ypermonde. . . . [Drawing them a lit¬ 
tle apart.] Come over here; we must n’t 
have everybody listening to this. ... I 
mind my grandfather saying to me that 
before the Revolution in France the d’Yp- 
ermonde that was living in it then—.thal: 
was the fo’Tth bust in the hall, beginning 
from the left hand—I mind him saying 
that this d’Yperraonde, who had, it ap¬ 
pears, given a judgment that wasn’t a 
just one,_ had had to abandon thtf old 
chateau along with everybody else that 
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was living in it; and nobody had been able 
to set foot inside it till the ma^strate had 
righted Ae wrong he had done to a 
family that is still living in the country; 
the Van Tilts is what they call them¬ 
selves, and you know them, no dohbt. . . . 

The Neighbour 

The Van Tilts whose son has married 
the sister of Verhulst, the church¬ 
warden? . . . 

The Gardener 

The very ones! . . . They don’t re¬ 
member it now . . . it ’s too long ago 
. , but my grandfather, who had a mar¬ 
vellous memory for his age—he was 
eighty-three when he died—remembered 
very well, and he told me about it more 
than once. . . . They are people that 
can’t bide any injustice, the d’Yper- 

mondes. 
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The Neighbour 

Aye, these are legends such^as can be 
found a-lingeriog round every old chateau. 
... But how is it all going to end, and 
what do they mean to do? . . . 

Jacques 

We are waiting fur Monsieur Jean to 
come back. . . . [^Movements among the 
various groups, which break apart.] Ah! 

. . . Here are the gendarmes! Sergeant 
Rodo!phe with two of his men. . . . [He 
goes forward to meet them,] 

The Sergeant 

[Shaking hands with JACQUES.] Good 
evening, Monsieur Jacques! ... I have 

had orders to make my way into the cha- 
teau. . . . Have you the keys? . . . 
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Jacques 

Here is the key to the door, sergeant; 
Monsieur "Jean has the others. . . , 

The Sergeant 

I know; they have been handed'over to 
me. . . . Will you please come with me 
to guide us a little in this chateau, as I 
am not familiar with it? . . . 

Jacques 

Excuse me, sergeant, but I can’t do 
that. . . . 

t ^ The Sergeant 
Why not? . . . 

Jacques 

I don’t know. ... I cannot do it. . . . 
Ask me to do anything, whatever you like, 

but not that. . . . 
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The Sergeant 

What on earth is all this nonsense 
about? . . . Are you afraid? ... 

Jacques 

I airf not afraid of anybody in this 
world, ’sergeant. ... But it must be 
somebody belonging to this world. . . . 
It’s too much for me; I can’t do it. . . . 

The SERpEANT 

It’s idiotic nonseniel . . . Come on, 
will somebody who knows the chateau go 
up there with me? 

[Silence, Nobody moves, and> n^ 
body makes any answer.] 

But what is the matter with the whole 
lot of them? 

The Gardener 

[Coming up and tapping in a fatherly 
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fashion on The Sergeant’s shoulder.} 
A little bit of good advice for you: don’t 
you go up there yourself, either. 

The Sergeant 

The whole countryside has gone mad. 
[To his men.} Now, then, conre along, 
you lads 1 We ’ll show them what a gen¬ 
darme is and what the force is I 

[He moves of, followed by his two 
men. . . . They go forward up 
the slope of the bridge. They are 
almost at the great door. The 
. crowd in intense distress and 
absolute silence follow them with 
their eyes. The Sergeant turns 
round and smilingly salutes them 
with his hand. He puts the key 
“ into the lock, turns it, turns it back 
again; then with all his strength 
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he pushes at one of the leaves of 
the enormous door. His two men 
second his efforts to the best of 
their ability. The door seems to 
be giving way and yielding a lit- 
}le. Then, as if, through the nar¬ 
row aperture that has been opened 
between the two leaves of the 
door, something had come forth, 
a breath, a warning, mysterious, 
chill, supernatural, terrifying, the 
men suddenly desist, look at one 
another, give up the attempt, and 
all pale and with agitated feature's 
they come back towards the irovfd 
at a pace that all in vain tries to 
pretend not to be overprecipitate. 
The people flock around them.] 

The Neighbour 
What is it, sergeant; what is it? 
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The Sergeant 

{Struggling to assume a reassuring air.] 
Nothing, nothing! . . . 

'Another Neighbour 
What did you see? 


The 'Sergeant 
Nothing, nothing, only. . , 

Jacques 

You are pale, sergeant. . 
you like a glass of water ? . 


Would 


The Sergeant 

[Rubbing at his cheeks.] Me, pale? 
Not a bit of it! On the contrary. . . . 
And, anyway, leave me alone, and move 
along, you. . . . There is n’t anything at 

all, only your door is no good. . . It’s 

in bad condition the whole thing! . . . 
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iYou can’t get inside. . . . There’s some¬ 
thing that prevents ... it isn’t any¬ 
thing, only you can’t see a bit up there. 
. . . And, anyway, I know what I know, 
don’t I? . . w We’ll come back to-mor¬ 
row, and so much the worse for anybody 
that is n’t in line with the regulations. 

The Neighbour 

Excuse me, sergeant, but you have left 
the key in the door. . . . 

The Sergeant 

I know, I know. . . . I’ve left it there 
on purpose. ... I know what I’m da- 

ft • 

mg. . . . Nobody will go and take it. 

. . . We will come back to-morrow, and, 
as I have said, those that aren’t all in 
order had better look out. ... I wash my 
hands of it as far as I’m concerned.,. . . 

I only know my own orders. . . . 
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[He goes out, followed by his two 
men. The crowd are more and 
more agitated. But during the 
time they have been occupied in 
this way with the gendarmes, 
Linette, the gardener^s' grand¬ 
child, who was straying about 
from group to group, playing 
games the while, has come up to 
the ■ bridge. She has already 
reached the middle of the slope 
when she is caught sight of. At 
once they began to cry out to call 
her back: “Linette! . . . Lin¬ 
ette! . . . Come back quick¬ 
ly. . . and so forth. She turns 
round, smiles, and then continues 
quietly moving on towards the 
door of the chateau. The crowd 

becomes excited, panic-stricken, 
but nobody dares to go as far as 
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the btidge. They run to fetch 
the gardener, who has gone of 

with the gendarmes. Cries of 
“Her mother! her mother! where 
is her’mother?" Some one goes 
'and tells the mother, who, all hag- 
'gard, dishevelled, half naked, 
exactly as she has jumped out of 
her bed, rushes forward and 
reaches the beginning of the 
bridge just as little LiNETTE 
gets to the great door, which she 
pushes gently. The door opens; 
the child goes in; and the doojr, 

shuts on her at the very mSmeft 
the mother’s hands fall on the 
leaves. The mother thrusts at it, 
strains against it, shrieks, sets fu¬ 
riously to work, batters it with 

jists and feet, bruises herself all to 
no purpose. She falls on the 
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ground exhausted. The grand¬ 
father, who has run back, cleaves 
his way through the crowd in his 
turn, passes the bridge, struggles 
to open the door, 'and then lifts 
his daughter and carries her back 
towards the crowd in a swoon. 

Then, while they are all busied 

about the woman, who slowly 

comes back to her senses, the door 
of the chateau opens once more, 
the little girl appears on the thres¬ 
hold, comes forward, and smil¬ 
ingly trips down the sloping 

bridge, kissing her hand to the 
stupefied crowd, her arms laden 
with a huge sheaf of lilies, which 

she holds out to her mother, who 

kisses her in a kind of frenzy. 

The great door shuts again 

slowly.] 

Curtain 
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ACT IV 
Scene I 

[The Examining Magistrate; 
The same setting as in Scene II of 
Act III. 

[The Examining Magistrate, 
jALtiNE; Jean d’Ypermonde; 

Pierre Le Moyne; the clerk; two 

gendarmes.^ 


The Magistrate 

Mademoiselle, and Monsieur Pierre Le 

Moyne, I have asked you to come to see 

me in order that I might request of you 

to be good enough to complete certain in¬ 
formation that Monsieur Jean d’Yper- 
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monde has begun to give me with refer¬ 
ence to the accident that has happened to 
Mathieu Meyer. . . . 

PlEKRE ■’ 

Ah, yes, Monsieur fe Juge; I hstVe been 

told that the poor man’s body had been 

found in the river. . . . 

The Magistrate 

Are you in the habit of wearing eye¬ 
glasses, Monsieur lie Moyne ? . . . 

Pierre 

I am obliged to. Monsieur le Juge. . . . 

Though I am not excessively shortsighted, 

my eyes are not very strong; and when 

I have to examine something or to read 
something at a certain distance I am 

forced to use my eye-glasses. 
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The Magistkate 

I have been informed that you were in 

the habit of using rather speefal lenses, 

with a double focus, so that you could 

see both‘near ind at a distance. . . . 
Pierre 

Yes, as a matter of fact, I did have 

eye-glasses fitted with lenses of the kind. 
. . . [Taking them out of his pocket.] 
Here they are. . . . Unfortunately, I 
have lost one of the lenses . . . and I 

had just put the frame in my pocket to 

take it to the optician to get a new one in 

its place. .. . 

The Magistrate 

Where do you think you lost it? . . . 

PlERJlE 

Well, upon my word I have n’t an idea. 
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. . . I’ve racked my brains all to no pur¬ 
pose; I can’t manage to remember. . . . 

The Magistrate 

[Opening a small box out of which he 

takes the broken lent.] It is n’t=this one 

by any chance? . . . Would you mind 

just making sure about it? . , . 

Pierre 

[Examining the lens and fitting it into 
the frame."] Why, of course it is! . . . 

It is, indeed 1 ... No mistake about it! 

... I can see perfectly with it! ... It 
must be exactly the same number I . . . 

How the devil has that lens got 
here? . . . 


The Magistrate 

Yqu are absolutely sure it is the lens be¬ 

longing to your eye-glasses?... 
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Pierre 

Not the least shadow of a doijbt. . . , 

My name might be engraved on the glass. 

. . . But where^was it found? . . , 

The Magistrate 

When do you think you lost it?. . , 

Pierre 

I must have lost it on the fifteenth, 
some time during the day. ... I can 

remember that little point quite clearly, 

and my friend Jean d’Ypermonde will re¬ 

member it, too. 1 was at his house, about 

seven in the evening; he showed me the 

model of his father’s statue; I took out 

my glasses to examine it, and at that mo¬ 
ment he pointed out to me that one glass 

was missing.... You remember, fean? 
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Jean 

That's a point I would n’t venture to 

confirm/ I didn’t pay much attention 
to It and It has slipped from my 

memory. . . . 

Pierre 

Oh, but yes, yes . . . you must remem¬ 
ber, you even thrust a finger through the 
frame. . . , 


Jean 

That’s quite possible . . . but I don’t 

see the importance of all this. . . . 

The Magistrate 

You will see It very soon. ... So it 
was about seven o’clock that you were at 

the Chateau d’Ypermonde?... 

' Pierre 

-^PerhapS a little later, perhaps a quarter 
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or half past seven. ... A man does n’t 
always keep his watch in his hand. . . . 

The dinner was arranged for efght; we 

talked for a few minutes, and I had no 
more than jusf time to go home to 
dress. . .*• 


The Magistrate 

And between five o’clock and half-past 
seven where were you ? . . . 

Pierre 

I was at home. 

The Magistrate 

You were alone? . . . 

Pierre 

Yes. my father and my sister were 

away; it was Sunday, and the servants 

were all out. As I was going down the 
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steps of the house to visit Jean, my sister, 

who I had imagined was fifty kilometres 

away at the house of an uncle, suddenly 

turned up In a car; and without waiting a 
second to get rid of the dust of the 

journey she jumped out and wefit with me 

to the Chateau d’Ypermonde.' 

The Magistrate 

Then it was seven o’clock when she ar¬ 
rived? , . . 

Pierre 

As I have told you, seven or a quarter 
c past. . . . 

i 

The Magistrate 

So that in case of need there is nobody 

who could be evidence that you were in 
your own house from five o’clock till a 

quarter past seven?... 
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Pierre 

No, since there was n’t anybody 

there..,. 

Th» Magistrate 

That is a point of the greatest impor¬ 

tance to settle; for I must inform you, 

Monsieur Le Moyne, that there is a series 
of extremely awkward coincidences 
against you. . . . 

Pierre 

[Astounded and bewildered,] A se¬ 
ries of very unpleasant awkward coinci¬ 
dences? . . . What about? . , . 

The Magistrate 

With regard to the presumed murder 
of Mathieu Mey er. . . . 

Pierre 

Of Mathieu Meyer? . . - 
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The Magistrate 

Yes, you were one of his most faithful 
clients, as it seems. . . . 

Pierre ^ 

Good heavens, I ^went to him now and 

then, just as many of the young men in 
my set do go. , . . 

The Magistrate 

And the last time you went was 
when? . . . 

Pierre 

The last time? Let me seel Oh, 
t that was on Saturday, the fourteenth. I 

had something troubling me a good deal, 

and I needed to have a small sum of 

money on a hurry. . . . 

, The Magistrate 

And between the fourteenth and the 
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fifteenth you never noticed that there 

was a lens missing out of your eye> 

glasses?... 

, PlEKRE 

I can^t see that I must necessarily have 

lost it op the fourteenth. It can’t have 

been missing for very long; for I use my 
glasses every minute. . . . 

The Magistrate 

So you think that if you had lost it on 
the fourteenth, it is most unlikely that 
you would not have noticed the loss until 
the fifteenth at the very end of the 

day. . . . 

Pierre 

It is altogether unlikely. . . . 

The Magistrate 

It would follow, then, that it is practi- 
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cally certain that you went again to Mey¬ 
er’s house on the fifteenth in the late 
afternoont 


Pierre . 

No, no, indeed; not at all. Itiis quite 

certain, on the contrary, that I did n’t go 
there on the fifteenth, since I never left 

my own house. Why do you ask me 
this? . , . 

The Magistrate 

Because this broken lens, which you 
have just recognised, was found on the 

qarpet in Meyer’s office. According to 

what you say yourself, it could not pos¬ 

sibly have been there since the fourteenth, 

the day of your last visit to Meyer; it 

had, therefore, been there only a little 
while, otherwise you would have observed 

that it was missing; it was there perhaps 
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only from that ptriod of two hours, from 
five to seven, which you cannot account 

for; and, further, Meyer’s offiSe was in a 

state of disorder, there were traces of a 
Struggle, so that from these circumstances 
to draw the inference. . . . 

Pierre 

To draw the inference? . . . 

The Magistrate 

That you are no stranger to the death 
of this man. . . . 


Pierre 

Mel Come, come, this can’t be seii- 

• • 

ously intended! Me? . . . Look here, 
have I got a murderer’s face? To begin 

with, what interest had I in Meyer’s 

death? It isn’t for a few little paltry 

debts.... That doesn’t hold together 

for a moment 1 . . . 
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The Magistrate 

Indeed it would not go on holding to¬ 

gether if you were able to establish that 

you did not leave your own house between 
five and seven o’clock. Can you not do 

this? ... 

Pierre 

I have told you that I was alone in the 
house. . . . And yet I cannot establish 
that any one saw me, when there was no¬ 
body there to see me! ... If I were to 

ask you, Monsieur le Juge, what you were 

doing on such and such a day at such and 

such 3 time, would you always have a wit* 

ness under your hand to tell me: Mon¬ 
sieur le Juge was rolling cigarettes, smok¬ 
ing his pipe, or mixing himself a cocktail? 

. . . Once more, it can’t be serious; this 

is n’t tk way a man is accused, and if you 

have no other proofs. . . . 
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The Magistrate 

Perhaps there will be others; I even 

hope to have one very soon that will be 

decisive. ... Meyer possessed a large 
portfolio made of yellow leather that ev¬ 
erybody knew, for £e was never seen with¬ 
out this* historic portfolio tucked closely 

under his right arm. In this portfolio, 

as we know from his son, who left him * 

a little before five o’clock on the 

fifteenth, he had placed certain important 
documents that concerned Monseur d’Yp- 

ermonde, to whom he Intended to pay 

a visit during the afternoon or the eve¬ 

ning. Now in spite of all our search’as 

this portfolio has not yet been found. 

The only thing left me, to make this part 

of my inquiry complete, is ter carry out 
a formal search—and it gives me great 

regret to be obliged to do so-at the 

Chateau d’Ypermonde and at your house. 
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Jalline 

[Growing pale and rising to her feet."] 

A search in our house?. , . 

The Magistraste 

I regret it infinitely, mademoiselle; I 

know that a search is something very dis¬ 
agreeable. . . . However, it will be car- 

*.ried out with the utmost possible discreet¬ 
ness, but it is absolutely unavoidable. . . . 

Pierre 

Don’t trouble, Jalline. . . . We have 

nothing to be afraid of. . . . Their 

search will come to nothing; it is certainly 

rfot in our house that they will find the 

portfolio. . . . 

Jalline 

[Throwing herself into Pierre’s arms 

and choking down her ioiis.] Pierre, my 
poor Pierre. . . . 
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Pierre 

Come now, Jalline, it’s no matter; you 

know that very well. ... It is n't seri- 

ous. ... If _^everything hangs on this 

portfolio, we may b? quite at our ease. 

[Jalline looks fixedly at Jean 
without saying a word. Jean 

looks at Jalline and holds his 

tongue.] 

Magistrate 

[Rising.l Mademoiselle, messieurs, 

I am obliged to you. ... I am about Jo 

give directions to carry out the necessary 
search, which, in accordance with the law, 

will take place in your presence. . . . 

In the meanwhile, would you be so good as 

to hold yourscbes at the disposal of the 

law? . . . 
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Jean 

[Rising in his turn, pale and resolved.'] 

1 know where this portfolio is..,, 


Magistrate" 

Where is it? . . . ‘ 

Jean 

In Pierre Le Moyne’s house. , . . 
Jalline 

[Fainting.] Jean! . . . 

Magistrate 

cHow do you know that ? . . . 

6 ( 

Jean 

I gave it myself to Mademoiselle Jal- 

line after the accident that happened to 
the njoney-lendcr, who died in my 

house.... 
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Magistrate 

So it was you who killed him, then? • . 
Jean 

I never laid a hand upon him. He 

died by an accident. But what it is suffi¬ 
cient, for the moment, to declare and pro¬ 
claim, is the absolute innocence of Pierre. 
He is a complete stranger to this death; 
he had, no part in it whatever, either near 

or far, direct or indirect; and it is I alone 

who must remain in your hands and at 

your disposal in order to explain what 
led up to the fatal accident of which I W^S 

the one and only witness. . . . 

Magistrate 

If that is the case, Monsieur d’Yper- 

monde, I am obliged to take measurfs for 

the safe-keeping of your person, while I 
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go and give an account of the results of 
tny enquiry. ... 

[He makes a sign to one of the gen- 

c 

darmes, who drops a heavy hand 
on Jean’s shoulder.] 

Curtain 
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Scene II 

The Gr^t Hall of the Chateau d^Yper- 
monde, in the same state as shown at 
the beginning of Act II. It is nine 
o’clock in the morning. Jean, in 
evening-clothes, is still in the arm¬ 
chair where he fell asleep at the 
beginning of the Second Act. 
Jacques, the old maitre d’hotel, is 
standing in front of him, and, <afte*r* 
hesitating for a moment, puts a hand 
on his shoulder to wake him up. 

Jacques 

Monsieur Jean I . . . 
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Jean 

[Still asleep.] Sergeant, I am at ^our 
orders. . * . 

Jaques 

[Tapping him on the shoulder*again,] 
Monsieur Jean! . . . 

Jean 

[Waking up with a start.] Tfes, yes, 
I am coming with you. . . . 

Jacques 

Monsieur Jean, it is nine o’clock, fnd I 
hnve taken the liberty. . . . 

[Rubbing his eyes.] And the magis¬ 
trate, the gendarmes? . . . Where are 
they? . . . 


, Jacques 

The magistrate? The gendarmes? 
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Monsieur Jean, I took the liberty of 

waking, you, | because Mademoiselle 
Jalline. ... 


Jean 

Is that you, Jacques? . . 


Jacques 

Certainly, Monsieur Jean. . . . You 
have slfept well, sir? 


Jean 

I have been asleep ? . . . 

Jacques 

Certainly, Monsieur Jean. . It is 
nine o clock, and I should not have taken 

the liberty of waking you if Mademoiselle 
JalHne. . . . 
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• o 

Jean 

I have been asleep here? . . . 

Jacques 

We must suppose so, Monsieur Jean; 
for I found you just how in the salne arm¬ 
chair as last night. ... 

Jean 

As last night? . . . What day is*it? . .. 
Jacques 

Monday, Monsieur Jean, to be 
sure. . . . 


Jean 

What Monday?,,. . . 

Jacques 

Monday, the day that comes after 
Sunday, to be sure. Monsieur Jean. . . . 
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Jean 

Bdt what ’s the date? . . . 

Jacques 

The sixteenth of May, Monsieur 
Jean. ... 

Jean 

, I got here yesterday? . . . 

• Jacques 

Yes, Monsieur Jean, yesterday after¬ 
noon. . . . 

Jean 

And nothing has happened? ... I 
haven’t gone out of doors; nobody has 
come here? . . . 


Jacques 

Oh, yes. Monsieur Jean. . . . Made- 
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moiselle Jalline came quite early, while you 
were asleep, and she told me I was rtbt to 
wake yod up. ... Now she has come 
again; she is a little uneasy, and that is 
why I took the liberty. . 

Jean 

Mademoiselle Jalline is here? . . . 

Jacques 

Yes, sir, she is waiting in the small 
drawing-room. . . . 

Jean 

• «* [Springing up and running to the door 
on the right of the fireplace.] Jalline I 
. . . Jalline! . . .' 

Jalline 

[Running to meet him.] Jean! . . . 
Jean! . . . 
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Jean 

pissing her unreslrainedly.] Oh, 
Jalline, my own Jalline! . . .‘It is really 
youl . . , There is no doubt about it! 
... I am like a drowned wretch who sees 
the surf shining again I ... I must touch 
you: I must clasp you in my arms to be 
certain sure that you are really real and 
that you won’t escape me I . . . 

Jalline 

[Rather uneasy.] But what is the mat- 
ter, Jean? . . . I have never seen you like 
this. . . . 

Jean 

Oh, Jalline,,my own Jalline! ... If 
you only knew from what a heil you have 
rescued me! ... If you knew what you 
did for me last night 1 . . , * 
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Jalline 

What I did for you last night? . 

Jean 

Yes, yes, I know . . . tyou can’t pos¬ 
sibly tell. . . . But ‘at last I have seen 
you as you really are! ... I have seen 
all that you are I ... I had never known 
you before I . . . But now I know, and I 
know for all the rest of time 1 ... I have 
seen all that I was on the point of'losing, 
and I see all that I have found again! 
. . . Oh, Jalline! my own Jalline! ... I 
regret nothing! . . . There is only you in 
•tlie w/jrld; there is nothing but you hence¬ 
forth! . . . This is the way we human 
beings have to know one another to know 
what we really are! ... It is the only 
way to see down to the foundations of a 
soul!\ . . It was so beautiful that it 
called for tears. ... You see I am still 
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• 

weeping from it! . . . And it was 
such a cruel test, between your brother 
and me. . . . You had to chaose, every¬ 
thing was against me, and you never 
doubted I . . 


Jailine 

Jean, you are n’t ill, are you? . . . 

Jean 

Yes, I know, I am mixing everything up 
together! ... You can’t understand a 
word, and you must think I’m a trifle mad. 
. . .(I don’t know what I'm saying, . . . 
But don’t be uneasy; I’ll explaji^ 
everything to you. . . . But I am so 
happy, too happy, my own Jailine; my 
head is still swimming; you n^st forgive 
me. . . . And now it’s broad daylight! 
. . . All the windows are open, and 
they re not angry with me any longer, 
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, . , The morning air and the sunlight 
are flooding in on every sidel [Puiling 
her over* to the windows/\ Jacques, 
Jacques, open them all. . . . Jacques, 
Jacques, open everything I * 

[As a matter of fact, as sootfas Jean 
and Jalline have joined each 
other, Jacques has begun to 
open the big windows and push 
back the outside shutters,'’ then, 
summoned by a bell ringing, he has 
gone out of the room and comes 
back a little later preceding 
Mathieu Meyer, who, stands 
waiting on the doorstep.] 

Jacques 

Monsieur Jean, here is Monsieur 
Meyer. He insists so strongly on seeing 
you at once that I did not venture. . . . 
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Jean 

^atchltt0 sight of Meyer.] What, 
you? . . . You, too? . . . You here? 
You are still alive? . . . 

The Money-Lender 

Incoming forward.] Yes, of course. 
Monsieur Jean, and at your service. . . . 
As you see, we grow old, but we go on 
living all the same. . . , 

Jean 

[Shaking hands with him effusively.] 
And you’ve got your portfolio! . . 

Nothing happened to you last nighfl . . 7 
Ah, well, now, I am so delighted, I must 
embrace him, tool . . . [He embraces 
Daddy Meyer, who is* completely 
taken aback, but does not lose his head 
and, in order to take advantage of his 
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(lient's good frame of mind, brings a sheaf 
of papers out of his portfolio.} 
s 

The Money-Lender 
I heard of your return just by chance, 
Monsieur Jean, and I have taken “advan¬ 
tage of the occasion to bring you your little 
accounts for you to look at and. . . . 

Jean 

Yes, I know, we’ll talk about that an¬ 
other time. ... What state are my 
affairs in? . . . 

The Money-Lender 
'It is n’t bad. Monsieur Jean; it is n’t at 
all bad. . . . 

. Jean 

I know, I know, not bad for you; and 
when dverything is settled up, there will 
even be a little surplus. . . . 
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The Money-Lender 
There will even be a considerable sur¬ 
plus, Monsieur Jean, a consifierable sur¬ 
plus; only it will be necessary to. . . . 

Jean 

I know, I know. . . . Have you the 
photograph and the will? . . . 

The Money-Lender 
[/« bewilderment.] The photograph 
and the will? . . . 


Jean 

Yes, my father’s will? . . . 

* 

The Money-Lender 

But I have never seen your respected 
father’s will, Monsieur Jean. • . . 


Jean 

to the safe hidden under the 
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tapestry.] Wait a moment! . . . [He 
opens the safe and takes out certain (docu¬ 
ments.] Bat it’s in here! . . . They are 
here! ... You are quite sure it isn’t in 
your portfolio? . . . You’ll allow me? 
. . . [He opens the portfolio.] _^No, in¬ 
deed, it’s notjn here. . . . [Taking an¬ 
other paper from the bottom of the safe.] 
And this bill for twenty-five thousand 
francs drawn by me and accepted by 
you? ... 


The Money-Lender 
I have accepted a bill for twenty-five 
-thtiusand francs drawn by you without 
fresh security? ... On what date, Mon¬ 
sieur Jean? ... 

Jean 

On the thirtieth of April! . . . [Ex¬ 
amining the paper.] But no, it’s quite 
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true, it does n't carry your signature, . . , 
You* are sure it is n’t in your port¬ 
folio? .... 

The Money-Lender 
» 

I am quite sure and certain that I have 
accepted no bill of yours for twenty-five 
thousand francs drawn on the thirtieth 
of April, Monsieur Jean; I had no fur¬ 
ther ^over. ... I might perhaps have 
done it, to do you a favour, only to do 
you a favour. Monsieur Jean, if you had 
given me fresh security. ... 

Jean 

But you said the signature was 
forged. . . . 

The Money-Lender 

What signature, Monsieur Jean? , . , 
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Jean 

Yours. . . . 

V 

The Money-Lender 
Who would have been likely to imitate 
my signature, Monsieur Jean? 

Jean 

You said it was me. , . . 

The Money-Lender 
Oh! Monsieur Jean, I would never 
have taken such a liberty, and then, if I 
had such a document as that. Monsieur 
Jean. ... 

Jean 

Oh, I know, I know, I should never get 
away from, it so cheaply as all that. . . . 
Well, it's no matter; you are an excellent 

fellow* and if you only knew how par¬ 
ticularly obliged I am to you for being 
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still in the land of the living, after what 
might have happened! . . . Would you 
kindly come back again to-mdSrow? . . . 
We shall settle our little business, and you 
won’t lose anything; don’t be the least bit 
afraid. . . . [The Money-Lender goes 
out.'] To-day I am all wrapped up 
in the joy of being saved. ... I can 
hardly believe it’s real yet. . . . But 
where are Theda, Tonia, little Linette 
and the old gardener? . . . Jacques, go 
along and call them 1 ... I must see 
everybody tb be sure that I’m not dream¬ 
ing any longer! ... Ah, my friends, if 
you only knew! ... I must seem-a Bit 
mad to you, but it's too much for me 1 
. . . I am just beginning to understand 
and* to wake up in earnest. . Where is 

Pierre? ... I must see him, too! . . . 

Jalline 

He has been here already this morning 
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with me, but you were still asleep. . . . 
* He won’t be long. . . . 

Jean 

Poor Pierre. ... He was so nice and 

i a 

innocent and knew nothing at all about it. 
. . . [Looking at the busts in the hall.} 
And the others 1 . . . They are there, 
too . . . They have all come back never 
to leave me again! . . . Don’t tal^e any 
notice of me; I seem to be wandering. 
... I know what I’m saying, and you 
will understand in time. ... I didn’t 

understand, either, what they are in my 

heart ‘of hearts, in my blood, in my soyl, 
and in my whole real life, before what 
they did last night I . . . Never say again 
they are dei'd! . . . They live as much as 
ourselyes, since they are alive in us as 
we are alive in and through them! . . . 
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The good that we do; it is they alone who 
do k, and when we act otherwise thanjj 
they would have us, it is onj^ then that 
they die in our souls and abandon us for 
ever! 

[Ente* the two old women servants; 
then, a moment after, the old 
gardener holding by the hand little 
Linette, who is carrying a sheaf 
of lilies.] 

Ah I Theda! Toniai . . . And you, 
too, Linette! . . . With lovely flowers! 
Where did you gather them? . . ..They 

are the very flowers of last nightf. . . 
For I was not there, but somehow, I can’t 
tell how, I saw you on the bridge before 
the great door, when you were coming 
down again with your arms laden with the 
lilies they had given you, as though to 
prove to us that innocence has nothing to 
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fear from them or from the world they 
live ini . . . Come, Llnette, they®gave 
them to yc^jj, and we shall give them back 
as tribute to them. . . . [Drawing her in 
front of his father's statue.'] We will 
take them to the one who wakecl up all 
the others and rallied them around my con¬ 
science. . . . [Draw'tng Jalline along 
as well.] Come you, too, my dear 

Jalline I . . . Bow before him ; he is 

« 

greater than we I One day you shall un¬ 
derstand what I am about to say to him; 
and if I look like forgetting it, you must 
repeat it to me. My father, I was on the 
.pbintof falling! the honour of your name, 
everything that I owe you, and everything 
I owe to those who have gone before us, 
had already tottered in my thought. You 
raised it erect once more before it was too 
late. My thanks to you for this; my 
thanks to them for it, too; and now I mean 
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to do my duty, to carry on their work and 
to labour like them, so that I may deservej^ 
their^favour and their approval. 

[Enter PftRRE. Jean runs to him 
*and clasps him in his arms.} 

Ah I Pierre, my good Pierre! . . . I 
have dreamed the most dreadful dream. 

. . . But if Jalline is willing that I should 
enter bn another, it will be the most beau¬ 
tiful one of my new life 1 

Jalline 

I am willing, my dear Jean. Buf I a*m 
the one who is dreaming at this moment 
what was the dream of happiness of all 
my childhood, of all my girlhodd, of all my 
whole life! [She throws herself weeping 

into Jean’s arwi.] 
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Jean 

[Clasping her in turn in his arms,^ 
All your whole life. I answer for it in 
future, an^I take to witness those who 
never leave us I 


Curtain 
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. Fourhen,-Songs PROM “When We 

, WERE VfiRrYpuNo/' (Eighth Edition). 
More Songs i^rom “ When we were 
Very Young.” Words by A. A. Milifsi 
Mluic by H. Fraser-Simson. Each 
Royal 4to. hd,. net. The King's 
Breakfast. Crown 4to. 3$. 6d. net. 
Montague (C. E.) 

Dramatic Values. Crown Sw. 6d. 

net. , . 

Newman (Tom) ' ■ 

How TO Play Billiards. Illustrated. 

Crown StMP. S«. 6 d. net. Billiard 
D o’s AND Don’ts. zt. bd. net. 

Oman (Sir Charles) 

A History op the Art op War in the 
Middle Ages, a.d. 378-1485. Second 
Edition, Uevised and Enlarged. 2 Vols. 
lUustrateci^ DemySw. £t tbs. net. 

Oxenham (John) 

Btes m Amber. Smdl Pott tva. it. 
net. All's Well. The King’s High¬ 
way. XuB Vision Splendid. The 
Fiery Cross. High Altars. Hearts 
C ouRAGEOi^. All Clear I Each 
Small Pott 8to. Paper, tt. 3d. net. 
doth, 2*. net. Winds op the Dawn. 
21. net. 

Perry (W. J.) 

The Origin of Magic and Religion. 
Tub Growth op Civilization (Second 
Edition). Each 6<. net. Thb Children 
OP THft Sun. i8< net. 

Petrla (Sir Plladvrs) 

A HlstoRY OF^oypI’. In 6 Volumes. 
Vol. I. From thb tothb XVIth 

DVnas^. Eleventh Edition, Retiiied. 
•* I2r. net. f 

"Vol. II. Tub XVJIth and XVIIIth 

Dynasties. Seventh Edition, Revised, 

01. Wt 

Vol. III. XIXth to XXXthiDynas. 

ties. Third Edition. I2l net. 

Vol. IV, Ptolrm.aic Egypt. By 

Edwyn Dev an. im.^. net, 

‘Vol. V. Egypt unoir Roman Ruik, 

J. G. MilnB; Thud Editim, Rtviied. 

lai. net 

Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Aces. 
Stanley Lane Poole. Fourth Edition. 
iOs.net. 

Raleliih (Sir Walter) 

The Letters op Sw Walter Raleigh. 
Edited by Lady Raleigh. Two V<Ja. 

lUuatrated. Dtmyiw. 

£i n^. 


RI(»-OjfIey (L.) 

OXTORD RlNOWNEa , 

Demy Svo. i8s. nit. 

Smith (Adam) 

Thb Weaith op Nations. Edited bj 

Edwin Cannan, aVoU, ffmyU. 

It fi. net. 

Smith (C. Fox) 

Sailor Town Days. Sba%on(» and 
Ballads. A Book of Famous Shiw. 
Ship Alley. Each, iilustuted, 6i. iwi. 
Full Sail. Illustrated, st. net. 
Tales of the Clipper ^ips.' sf.net. 
The Returh. op thb “ Cutty Sauk.” 
Illustrated. 3f. 6 d. net. 

Sommerfeld (Arnold) . 

AitiMic Structure «n> Spectral 
Lines. Demy 8vo. £i tzt. net. 
Stevens (F. E.) • 

C’he New Forest Beautiful, lllus- 
dated. Crtm 8t». 8i. id, net, 
Stevenson (R. L.) 

The Lettebs. Edited by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. 4 Volt. Fcap. Svo. Each 
> 6f. net. 

Stratton (P. J. M.) 

Astronomical Physics.** Demy 8w». 

tar. 6 d. net. 

Surtees <R. S.) 

Handley Cross. Mr. Sponge's 
.Spobtiuo Tour. Ask Mamma. Mb. 
Facev Romford’s Hounds. Puin o« 
Hinolets ? Hillingdon Hall. JSacA. 

illustrated, yr. td. net. Jorbocks’s 
Jaunts and Jollities. Haw-buck 

Grange. Each, illustrated, 6 j, net, 

Thomson (J. Arthur) 

What is Man ? 6 *. 6 d. rut. Science 

ANU RIILICION. 7f. 6 d. net. 

TJlden (W. T,) 

Tiik Art of Lawn Tennis. Singles 
AND Doubles. Each, illustrated, 6i. 

fier. Th| Common Sense op Lawn 

I'ENNIS. V Illustrated. 51. net. 

Tlleston (Mary W.) 

Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 

iitt Edition, v.hd.ntt, India Paper, 

Leather, 61. net. , 

Underhill (Bvelyn) 

Mysticism (TentA Edition), .tsr. rut. 
The Life op the Spirit and the Life 
op To-day Editum). ft. td. 
net. 

Vardon (Harry) 

How TO Play. Golf. lUuatratcd. 

181A EfHtion, CrlSm Sto. 5«. mu 
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WittrlioDW (Elinbttli) 

A Lims Book of Life and Duth. 
aasrf Editietu Small Pott 8m). u, 6d. 
net, 

midciOwir). 

THjWofUiS. laid Volt. Eii£j^.M. 

I. Loro AtriiuR Savilb's ..Crimb amd 

THI PORTRAfT OP MS. W. H. IL THB 

Duchess ot^adua. III. Poems. IV. 
Lady Wwdbrmerb’s Fan. V. A 
Woman or No Importancs. VI. An 

IDEAX. HUSBRnO. VII. Ttol lUPOR- 
TANCS or B£iNO EAftNfeST. VHI. A 


HOtISS OF POMKRANAIH. K. IN- 
rawriONS. X. Db P«oFijiron and 
P lusOK Lettbrs. X!; .EtSAVa, XII. 

r MB, A FlobbntinK Tkaobdv, tnd 
SAlWa COURTISANB. XIII. A 
CiimcmP*u.M*u. XIV. Seuctio 
Pb8s8 op Oscar Wilde. JCV.* Art and 
Dbcoration. XVI. For Lovs op tub 
Kino. (s*. mi.) 


WilUa^on (G. C.) 

Thb Book op Famillb Rosb. Richly 
Illustrated. Demy R*. 

Also a Umited edition, £12 I3f. Mt. 


PART ir. A SELECTION OF SERIES 


The Antiquary's Books 
Each, illustrated. Dmy 800. lot. 6d. net. 

A lerlea of Tolumet desiina with vurioua 
branches of English Antiqultiei. com> 
prchnudye and popular, aa well la a 
accurate and tchoUrly. 

The Arden cSakespeare % 

Edited by W. ]. Craio and R. H. Cask. 
Each, teitie Detny Stw. 6 s. net. 

The Ideal Library Editiim, In aingle 
pliya, each edited with a full Iniroduc* 
don. Textual Notea and a Commentary 
et the foot of tiia page. Now complete 
in 30 Vtde. 

aasalcB 01 Alt 

Edit«l by J. H. W. Lmso. Eath, pio- 

fuseiy illustnited, tatJe Moyal 8co. 151. 
nel to £3 3t. M(. 

A Library of An dealing with Great 

Antita and with branchei of Art. 

Tbe “Compldt" SotIm 

Dewy 8 w. Fully illustrated. 

Airman. tOt. wt. AMArstw Boxbr. 
lOf. 6d. net. BitxiARO Plays, im. 

net. Cook, km, U net. FoXHUNTffl, 

161. w/, GoLr0.iK.6rf.fiff, Hockhy 

Fiaybi. !ot.6rf. nei. Horseman. 151. 

Ml. JU]inUAN (Cr. 8to). 51. Ml. 
Lawn Tennis Plater. 121. 6 d. net. 
MotoRiJT. tot. 6d. net. Mountain* 

m. i8» net. Oarsman, isi. 6J. mi. 
Photoorapher. tat. 6<f. net. Ruoby 
Footballer, on m New Zealand 
Stbtbm. tv. of. net. SHOT. i6t. neu 
SwtMMBR. 10^ OJ. mi. XACmthUM. 
** 


The Connoisseur's Library 
nViA iMtwfrout Itiustralioru. Wide 
lioyal Svo. £t i it. 6d. net each vol. 
European Enamels. Finbr Books. 
CtAM. Goldsmiths* a^ Silver- 
EMITK9’ Work. Ivories. Jewui^y. 
MezzoriNTS. Porcelain. Seau. 

The Do*a and Dont*e Series 
Fcap. 8tio. V. 6d. net each. 

Tlds leries, although only in its in* 
fancy, ia already famous. In duo coum 

it will comprise clear, crisp, informative 
volumce on ell the ectivitiee of life. 

B'riM /<jr /ult Net 

The Mbrtrjr of Avollmi 

Handy editionafitf the great Devotional 

books, well edited. Smalt rotf foe. 
31. net and jt. 6d. ndK 

Little Books on Art 
Well liluttnted. Dfiny i6no. Eitch 

SJ. net^ 

Modem Masterpieces 

Fcap. Sto. y. tui. each xx^ume, 

Pockettble EditHni of Worki by A. A. 

MlUfS, JOSBPIl CONBAO, AINOLO* 
BKNNrrr, G. K. Ckbsttoton, E. V. 
Lucas, Hilaire Batoc, W. H. Humom, 
Kos&RT Lyno, R. L. Stevenson, Jaoi 
l>ONDON and E. V. Knox. 

Sport Series 

Mostly Illustrated. Fet^. Svo. at, net 

to St. net each. . 

HaiMly books on aU bnnehet of $p<m bf 

expem. 



]|ESSRS. METHJJEN’S PofaCAto!^' 


Methuen's Ratf-Crown Librarjr 

Crown 8t^ and Peap. 8t».^ ' 

Methuen's Two SfaUUn^ UttPai? 

Fcap. %vo. 

Two series of cheap editioaa of popular 

booki.* c . ' 

Write for complete H$U 

The Wayfarer Seriei of Books tor 
Travellers 

Croum 8tJO. 71. W. net eoct' WeB 
, illustrated and vfith maps. The vol- 
*vnica are J^Alaace, Czecho-Slovakia, 


Tbe-'Qolomites; ?gypt, Hungary, Tb« 

LoitCj ^Provence, ^am, Sweden, 
Swift:«lan4, Unfamil^ Japut, Un¬ 
known^ Tuscany. 

The WeatmiDster CommenlMei 

Diety 800. 8(. 6 d. net to i6f. net. 
Edited by W. Lock, D.D. and D. 
C. Simpson, OJD. # 

The object of these commentaries U 
primarily to interpret tbe|pthor'i mean* 
ing to the present generation, taking 
the Enoliah text in the ReViMd Venion 
aa their baais. * 


THE LITTLE GUIDES 

Pott 800, Illustrated tod with Maps 
41. Ret moitfy 

THE 6a VOLUIAeS IN THE SERIES ARE:- 
BeOyORMHlflB and Huntingdonshirb 
BERKSHI lfil 

Brittany 
Buckinghamshirb 
CA unkinoF. and Collboes * 


Cambridobshihe 

Cathedral CtTiBt»oy England and 
Wales 6i. net 
^ANNEL Islands sl net 
^ESHiRB net 
Cornwall 

CUMDEI&ANO AND WESTMORLAND 6>. net 

Desbyskibs 
Devon 
Dorset ^ 51 . 6d. net 

DuRifAM 6t. net. 

%Enolish Lakes tSl net 

Essex si. net 
Gioucbstebsbihb 

qrav’s Inn and Lincoln's Inn 6j. net 

Hampshirb •' 

HERBFOROSKtiis 4*. (uL net 


t 


(HKTfOKDSHIRl 


Isle of WIGHT 

Kekt 5(. .net. 

SiwwiniiB 6i. net' 

LtlCBTEMHIKB AND RDIUSD 5s. n« 

LlNCOLNSHIM k net 

London ji. net. 

Mauvuin Country, 


Middlesex 

Monmouthshire 6t. net 
Norfolk s». net 
Normandy sr. net 

NORTlJ.tMPTON8HmB * 
Northumberland 7*. 6dl net 
North Wales 6*. net 

Nottinchaisshirb 
Oxford and Collbges , 

OXFORDSHIRS 

Rome s<- pet 

St. Paul's Cathedral 

SHAKLSPEARS’a COUNTET 

Shropshibb 

Sicav 

Snowdonia it. net 
Somerset 
South Wales 

Staffordshire si. net 

Suffolk 

Surrey 51. net. 

Sussex h 

TEMPLB 

Warwickshw 51, nee 

WeSTMINSTB! AB!!? 

WiLTSHiitf 6 f. net 

WORCRSTSRSKtRS 6t. net 
Yorkshire East Ridino 51. net 

Yorkswr! North Riomo 
VoraiM-Wm RlDINO )!. M 
York 6i. nee 


Methuen & Co. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, w.c.s 

lae !j 






